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This little book is meant for my constituenty.. x. 


~~ Public news does not travel as freely in this coun- 
try as in Europe, The circulation ef public journ- — iss 

als is confined to a very small séction of the peo- — 
ple, and public curiosity is in consequence some- — 
what dormant in reference to the affairs of the — 
State. A political apathy appears to have succeed-» 

ed the excitements of the Non-cooperation mo- 
vements, and there is a tendency to-day in certain 
quarters to regard the legislative body and its — 
work with indifference if not with scorn and 
derision. Much of the political callousness is due 
to the lack of appreciation of the New Constita-— ~ 
t tion and of the possibilities of national improve- 
’ ment which are associated with it, and I feel that f 
some information, freely circulated, of what we — 
have actually been able to do during the last three — 
years, may help to dispel pessimisim and awaken 
an interest, a rational faith, in, our political _ 28 
ms » future along the path of constitutional progress, ms ; 
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) * IS may be Geely admitted. The acai ial 
he stringency with which the administration was 
ge ateag operated as a a drag upon our | effort at™n ae 
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“ the consideration of the ways and means to stave * 
of fa Resekdown of the Reforms. The financiaf — 
* sition to-day, I am glad to say, shows a marked 
Sere‘ The provincial deficit of Rs. 120 = 

















- lacs which the Budget of 1922-23 discldsed has ? 
been reduced to Rs. 6 lacs, and it is hoped that — 
4 a further saving of Rs. 50 lacks will be possible 
> in -pursuance of the recommendations of the ~ 
_ * Retrenchment Committee. When this is done ¥ 
“ther will be a credit balance of Rs. 40 tu 50 J 


/ dacs every year, the bulk of which may be made — 
WM available for works of national improvement. 9. 

The success of the Reforms is dependent upon 
‘the successful administration of the transferred 
_ departments. The increase in the cost of the new 
be administration can only be justified by a correse* 
a : onding increase in the material comforts and MA 
| general welfare of our people. So far nothing 
has been done in this direction owing chiefly to — 
~ financial reasons, and the next Council which 


e:: meets in sn 1924 must take sarag al 
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2. This party must be capable of enfoi cing 
its demands which should be framed prin ncips lly 
| “With #* View to the amelioration’ of “the conditi 
of life in Bengal. hat 4 
| 3. The ministerial supoeitly pez i 3 
hitherto been nominal must be made rea aa 
f- _ Ministers should be required to place nok es 
grammes of work before the Council at the begin- ai 
ning of the year, and to carry them faith- 
5 fully in the course of the year. Hf = 
4+ «~The transferred departments should have. ae aH 

separate purse, so thatthe expenditure in conn pi ge 

tion with these departments might not be sub- 
_ ject to revision by the Finance Department as i 
_ the case today. Pes ee 
be 5. A proper share of the provincial revenv ue” 

_ should be placed at th: disposal of the transfer 

_ departments. ee 
a 6. Adequate opportunities for the wihicaal 
MN Rae working of the Standing Committees s 


2 .: be provided by permitting, their messing? to | x ' 
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4 a iia give Non-offickal members fee Cod. 
cil an opportunity of familiarising themselves =a 

* the working of the different departments of the” . 

~ administration. 

All this is difficult to accomplish, and the’ i 





_ task must be undertaken cheerfully, energetically 
oy. and I feel confident that succes’ will follow. 
| There is no short route to Swaraj. We must take 
© the path trodden before by nations that have | 
- achieved freedom, build up our constitution as 








- _ others have done, and prepare ourselves all the - 
ae while for the great duties and heavy responsibilit- 
_ ies associated with Self government. It lies —— 
with us to make or mar our future. Swaraj will 
come when we are ready for it; the British 


Government will not stand in its way. Ea 
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COUNCIL & ITS: WORK. : 
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a iQ 
ee “What has the Council done for the country ?” % 


asks the Non-Cooperator sneeringly. “Dering 
eS these three years what benefits have the Reforms — 
a ‘conferred upon the people of Bengal? What — 
justification have you to continue a system which ra 
as expensive as it is useless, which permits is 
Si _ the personal aggrandisement of a few in the name ~ SE in 
* of democracy at the expense of the nation asa e : 
a - whole ; which under the masked garb of self- Ry 
- _-government perpetuates the e¢ils of the basen 
- rule, and is pressing out the life of the people by 
_ its dead weight of excessive costliness ? Wha 
_ justification have you to continue sucha system ? 
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AL “COUNCIL & & ITS WORK. 
HY these ec. yéars ? We admit that the Counctt = 
Hs work has not been signally successful: but there, ce 
ee thas been progress, a step in advance has been © 
ie “made. But what have you done for: the counteyeal 
with the crore of rupees that you received from — 
the people of the soil? We were poor, but you ~ 
had money. Where is that money now? \What have B 
you done with it ?” Ps 
. This of course is the natural answer to critici- 
sms sneeringly made, but I do not adopt it. Two 
wrongs do not makea right ; and I recognize the 
obligation which rests upon the members of the 
Council singly and collectively to render a faithful 
account of their work during the past three years 
to the constituencies and to the people in general, 
and to explain to them the manner in which the 
duties and responsibilities attaching to their 
_ tion have been fulfilled and discharged. “lic. 
news travels less freely in India than in the: 
Western countries ~Olitical inquisitiveness is - 
comparatively dormant in the rural areas, and a £ 
proper appreciation of the ae eat Go 
Ss ay Reforms is cpafined to a very limited circles = | 
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~ NON.COOPEI 
is a ey 
te These sre sore amongst the thany "reasons YI 
dor the cofmparative lack of public interest in the % 
' work of the Bengal Legislative Council. Popular | 





attention is: more easily arrested by’ dramatic 
speeches than by solid criticisms based upon 
satistics. That is why the speeches of Dadabhai 
Naoroji or Gokhale are less known than those of 
Gandhi or C, R. Das; and that is why the 
speeches delivered in the Council on the Chand-, 
_ pur tragedy have found a wider circulation than 
those made in the course of the budget debates. 

But dramatic speeches which are useful in 
many ways will not give us self-government, Public 
emotion, which is easily roused by such speeches, 
is an important factor in the political progress of 
a nation, but by itself accomplishes very little. 4 
The Non-Cooperation movement records a ~— 
history of speeches and emotions. Mr. Gandhi's 
* programme was destructive rather than oneal 
ive. His_object was. to paral lyse Government, ~ 
but what was to follow he déd not xt indicate. The 
only constructive proposal he mf&de was with | | 

‘ reference to the Charka. Read his s speeches, “a < 

a some of them are wonderfully powerful, you will 
3 Not find a single suggestion of a constructive | 
r nature. ‘Leave schools and colleges, abjurethe * 
_ law courts and you will make British Government, me 
« _ impossible,” was the tonct of a aun of his 2 
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RS speeches Sa Ghat was to follow’ the sotti 
of British administration, he never vventufed t 
"predict. a 
* His prediction was limited to a single nila 
~“Swaraj”. What is Swaraj? Does it,refer to 
spiritual or physical emancipation? Does it 
-_ connote a democratic government or absolute rule ? 
2 — Does it imply a reversion to a mythical Arcadian 
__+ life, or is the notion consistent with the deve 
lopment of Arts and Sciences which make for 

- intellectual and material progress? Those 
4 = questions have not been answered, they will never 






© __ be answered, and for the simple reason that Mry 
i. Gandhi was himself in doubt as to the meaning 
~ he should ascribe to the term “‘Swaraj.” 

ee The failure of the Gandhi movement conclusively 
ei proves that political progress is impossible 


without a constructive programme. We must 
_ very clearly realise that our immediate object 
jis not so much the attaigment of Swara) or self- 
4 ’ erent as to prepare ourselves for it. “ 

“has been impressed upon my mind with ever 
- increasing force in the course of my ex perience 
“y in the Council. The British are at present a necessity 
| _in this country and they v will continue to be so 1s 
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“ opport nity, of te the machinery of ae Ba 
. Eiinistration and thus of getting familiar withits 
| general construction and working. Are we justi- — oa 
{ fied in rejecting this opportunity in order to dis- 
“cover a Short route to a phantom Swaraj ? 3 


ne 
oe 


The Covncil election of i920 took placely — 4 
E ‘amidst a scene of political disunion., A split had a 
occurred over the Reforms and manifested itselfin 
: ‘asharp conflict of opinion when the constituencies = 
. were called upon to elect their representatives. 
'. Many candidates held back in deference to what % 
© they considered to be the will of the nation. Those 
“who were elected were for a time unpopular» ~§ 
~ with acertain section of the people for having dared 
tosupport the Reforms in the teeth of strong a 
Pr 


_ public opinion. The non-cc-operators in Benge 
~ adopted an attitude of disdainful indifference towards 
= Council. They refused to recognize this body 4 
as representative of the people orto take a %, 









‘7 "were not reported in their public journals, and for 
ta a time even comments were avoided. The political — 
. Biision of the whole people was _rivetted upon ; ‘ 
_ the magnetic personality of Mr. Gandhi. In him 
* lay all hope of political salvation; he was th 
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6 BENGAL COUNCIL & ITS WORK. 


of India. He was idolized and worshipped. 

The Council thus commenced its work under un- 
favourable conditions. The popular support without 
which opposition to bureaucratic measures cannot 
successfully be maintained, was woefully “lacking. 
True, we felt that we were on the right‘road, and 
a section of the people were with us ; but the active 


_assistance we wanted, the encouragement we 


needed, were totally absent. The country had 
divided into two groups. The non-cooperators were 
active enemies of the Reforms ; the rest took no 
part or interest in politics ; they were neutrals 
watching events. We were told that the Council was 
a mere debating club, that the nation took no in- 
terest in it, and that the political salvation of India 
would be effected inspite of the representative 
bodies established by the Keforms. Indeed 


every effort was made to belittle the New, 


Constitution and to prove that those who 
supported it were the enemies of the people. 

The situation is different today and time 
has shown that we were right and the non-co- 
operators were wrong. Even the foremost leader 


_ of the non-cooperation movement in Bengal has _ 
bean forced to recognizs that the boycott of | 
_,the Council was a political blunder, That party is — 
7 now revising its policy,eand I shall be surprised if — 
sane west electionsdo riot witness many contests : 
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between moderates and” etremists, What the : 
~ future policy of the ex-noncooperators will be,[ 

do not venture to predict, but of this I am sure | 
that a policy.of pure obstruction to which some 
of them have subscribed, can never be followed 
with any hope of success, Pure obstruction 
would mtan opposition to grants for Public Health, 
Sanitation, Primary Education. Would Bengal 
tolerate the total demolition of the medical and 
educational systems ? ' 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


We commenced our Council work in 1921 under : 
the extraordinary difficulties which I haveexplains 
ed. These were further augmented by the finan- 
cial situation of the province. A few words are, Ifeel, 
nécessary to explain the nature of this difficulty 
and the means adopted for its removal. The 
total revenue of Bengal derived from _ all 
sources amount to about 33 crores of rupees, 
By the Meston award ge retain only 9% 
crores for our own use, the® balance baing 
made over to the Central Government for — 
Imperial purposes. We have all along protes: — 
ted against the iniquitous settlement which has ~ 
made it impossible for us to meet the ordipary 
expenses of our administration, and we are still — 
protesting. The estimated income for 1921-1942 
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| Picse Rs? oH, 82 ,000/*- Istreas the estimated a 
‘ | expen for the same year was Ks, 41,80,13,0-_ — 
a me Epo 3 ; in other words we were to spend cna 
over Rs. .two crores more than, our income, 
To meet this deficit we had to fall back on our. 3 
balances. The Government of Bengal had ~ 
E during the previous years made a _ saving 
of something like Rs. 4 crores, and we drew Rs. 
» <2 crores ovt of this sum for the purposes of 
pr. meeting our current expenditure for the year 
— 1921-22. But the process of meeting the deficit 
~ by drawing on the balances could not be obvi- ~ 
ously continued for ever, and a determined 
- attempt was made to have the financial settle- 
ment of the Meston award revised. 
| If your earnings are Rs. 20 and your expenses 
Rs. 40 you must sooner or later ex nsiee yout 
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Bie. The same with a Gaverinest mee the ~ 
» Bankruptcy law does not apply to this body. We — 
_ had impliedly pledged ourselves to work for the 
success of the: Reforms by entering the Council 
FP ona we felt it our duty to concentrate our a 
St efforts to avoid the breakdown of the New Cons- ~ 
‘a  titution by reason of a financial collapse. Fur- : 


P Ahetmore, we realized that the Montague-Chelms~ 
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“gountry if it Said dod ah improvement in the 
; condition ef the people. For this it was necessary” 





a our efforts for the revision of thé Meston award, 
although strenuous urged by a Committee 


; ES onaple whom we represent never cared akoyt 
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_ that the departments of Public Health, Medicine, a 


“a Local Self-Government, Education, Agriculture 5 


~ and Industries, which are all transferred subjects _ 
~ should" be adequately financed. Our expendi- Ss 
ture wa¢ 2 crores above our income; how was it — 
possible to avoid a financial collapse ? 
We concentrated our efforts in two direc- 
tions, It was necessary on the one hand to 
shake off the burden of 63 lacs a year which we 
paid as a tribute to the Central Government, 
and to press for the revision of the Meston — 
award which deprived us of more than two thirds — 
of our annual income, and on the other hand tor | 
effect drastic retrenchments in our expendi- — 
ture. We directed our efforts to this task. The 
country knew nothing about it, and indeed it © 
never cared to know, for the national soul was — 
centred in the Gandhi movement. We succeeded _ 
in throwing off the burden,of Rs. 63 lacs, but _ 
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aa and they appear to care less about itt e 
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headed by Sir John Kerr, proved unsuccessful, 
- The Meston award is still the existing law. Thi 
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If ‘the seca award" were Rie as a settled 
fact let the India Government give us the proceeds, 
_ of the Jute tax which yielded over Rs, 2 crores 


a year, Jute is grown exclusively in Bengal, 
but the proceedg of its export tax is appro- 
priated wholly hy the India Ggvernment. Is 
this fair? We pressed our claim with vigour 
but our claim was turned down. The people 
gf Bengal never knew about it and they never 
cared to know. They were engrossed in the 
Khaddar programme which they believed would 
bring political salvation to India. 

Having been frustrated in this direction, we 
directed our efforts at retrenching our expen- 
diture. The administration is top-heavy. We 
have today a Governor, four members of the 
Executive Council and three Ministers to ad- 
minister a dismembered Bengal in the place of 
a Lieutenant Governor and a Chief Secretary 
who administered Bengal, Behar end Orissa under 
the old regime. Aeresolution was moved by 
Babu . Kishori “Mohon Chaudhuri recommending 
that the number of members of the Executive 
Council be reduced to two. This resolution 
was carried. A similar resolution was moved 


ke bute not adopted by the Council in reference 


the reduction of Ministers. Government, 
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Ministers ins place of seven, and the saving 
‘effected will be somewbere in the neighbourhood 





with the two resolutions mentioned above will f 3 
given effect to from next year. We shall have — 
two members of the Executive Council and two 


of Rs. 4.lacs a year. 

On the 8th of February 192: Mr. Surendra 
Nath Mullik moved the following Resolution :— 
“This council recommends to Government that the 
the annual exodus of thc Government to Dar-— 
jeeling be discontinued from the next official years; 4 
and that no provision be made for it inthe next t : 
year’s budget.” This proposal was also made in? 
the cause of retrenchment. It was felt that the” © 
annual exodus of the Government to the Mls was” — 
a luxury that might well be avoided in view of the : % 
financial stringency that prevailed, and inspite ~ 
of the opposition of Government the resolution was 
carried by 53 votes agains€ 41. The expensescon- — 
nected with the exodus amounted to something — 
like Rs. 14 lacs. This was reduced to Ks. 50,0C0° a4 
at the Budget discussion, and thus an annual sav- a 
ing approximately of Rs, 1 lac was effected. ae 

The following cuts were also made in thé Givil me 
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Redes estimates of 1921-22. — 
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© Patty’ tain septate Rs. 24,600 3 
_ High Court Paper Books vin Rs: 1,30,000 * << | 
_ Departmen: of Additional Legal : 


~ Remembrancer «. * Rs. 84,000 
= Partition Scheme Rs. 6,90,0C0 
_ Midnapore Partitian Scheme -Rs, 7,25.G00 

E _ Construction of residence of the 
Bie Chief Justice --- Rs,, 1,00,000 


ie Land for Calcutta police hospital .. Rs. 4,86.000 
_ Land for married sergeants of Calcutta Rs 2,83,000 


Ee ' A glance at the above figures will convince any 
© impartial observer that the Council was making 
5 every effort to cut down expenditure, These con- 
: E siderable cuts which were made could never have 
been possible under any system of Government 
which had prevailed in Bengal anterior to the 
SS Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. Those cuts were 
all reasonable cuts and the Government accepted 
_ them. The popular view triumphed ultimately 
» over that of the Government in such important 
of questions as the propose partition of Mymensing 
a d the partition ‘of Midnapore—favourite schemes — 
which the authorities under the old regime were 
ae determined to execute—and thus conclusively 
pr oved that the New Constitution inspite of its — 
‘defects was not a mere sham, but did as a matter 
| “ t et confer considerable powers of control in the’ 
re ! —- of the people, rs 

















e~ “The Council fecommends to Government that a) a 
Committee ‘consisting of officials and non-officials — 
be apgointed to consider the incidence of the cost — 
of the Calcutta Police with special reference to the — 
possibility of its being met in whole or in part — 
from the proceeds of a police rate.” aa 
My object of course was to effect a saving of 
approximately Rs. 30 lacs under the head Calcutta — 
Police. This sum of money is annually paid out 
of the provincia! revenue for the maintenance of 
an elaborate and costly police system which has ~ 
been established in Calcutta. The cost, i 
fur its maintenance should come from the pockets” 
of the people who enjoy its benefits, viz thee 
residents and inhabitants of Calcutta. It was un- 
just and iniquitous to make the rural areas of Bengal — 
pay for the maintenance of the Calcutta Police, 
The Bengal Police as distinguished from the — 
Calcutta police was maintained at a cost of Rs,.1 
'  ¢rore and 50 lacs, and it was paid for out of the 
-. revenues collected from Bengal. Besides this sum 
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a and "unfair to place another burden of Rs. 30 lacs 
on Bengal for the cost of the Calcutta folice force. 

3 from which she derived no benefit whatever? 
Bengal was willing to maintain her chowkidars 
and her police force, let Calcutta defray the cost of 
Calcutta police. | 

My Resolution was adopted = a majority of 
77 against 17. The Government appointed a 
Committee of which | was a member to make an 
inquiry in terms of my Resolution. The Committee 
after making a careful inquiry decided by a_ majori- 
ty of one in favour of the imposition of a police 
rate. It was however found impracticable to saddle 
Calcutta with the whole cost of its police, and we 
proposed that the burden should be borne equally 
by Calcutta and the Province. The Government, 
J understand, have accepted the proposal of a 
police rate and will shortly initiate legislation for 
the purpose of giving effect to it. When this is 
done an annual saving of something like Rs. 15 
lacs will be effected and the money may be made 
_ available for works of national welfare and public 
utility. 
a] Further endeavours to reduce expenditure 
4 were made. On the 30thof August 1921 Babu 
be ee Mohon Chaudhuri moved a Resolution 
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FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
‘es 


with the abet are fairly wéll known and heed he i. 
dbe repeated here. The Retrenchment Committee — a 
which was appointed by Government last year © 
went into the question thoroughly and have sug- 
gested the abolition of that post. If their re- | 
commendation is accepted, which appears to be 
likely, an annual saving of Rs. 5.20,000 will be 
made. 

Despite these heroic efforts at cutting down 
expenditure, it was realised that the financial 
problem of Bengal could not be solved without 
a revision of the Meston Committee award, As 
has been stated before under the financial settle- 
ment which that award established Bengal was © 
required to make over annually to the India | 
Government approximately Rs. 23 crores out of © — 
her total income of Rs. 32 crores. This left 
a balance of a little over Rs. 9 crores for the 
expenses of the province. We have seen that 
the estimated provincial expenditure for 1921-22 
exceeded the income by over 2 crores of rupees. 
To meet this deficit we drew upoa our balances, 
but it was quite evident that this method could 
not be adopted year after year without bringing ral 
about a financial disaster. The success of the 
New Constitution depended upon our gettin an 
additional income of Rs. 2 crores, for, wit Fi, ¥ 
our efforts at asta ies we realised that “it” 
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E _ expenditures, Urged by these considerations Babu 

_Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri moved the following 
_ Resolution in the Council on the sth of September — 
> y021: :—"€ This Council recommends to the Govern-  ~ 
ment that a deputation consisting of the Finance 5 
Member, one Minister and two non-official 
'- Members of this Council be sent to Simla, as early 
"a8 possible, to represent to His Excellency the 
~* Viceroy the special pecuniary difficulties of Bengal 
and its claim for special consideration and 
financial help.” This Resolution was accepted by 


TASTES 


fie 

Be Government with a slight modification and in 3 
. pursuance of the same a deputation headed by | 
' Sir John Kerr, the Finance Member, waited upon 

t His Excellency. The pecuniary difficulties of 
Bengal were explained to the Viceroy and our 

ry 


claim for financial assistance to the extent of. 
Rs. 2 crores was forcibly represented. If the *— 
revision of the Meston Committeee award was a 
regarded as impractigable, the requisite financial 
assistance could at any rate be given by the 
transfer of the proceeds of the jute tax which © 
yielded over Rs. 2 crores annually and which | 
had hitherto been appropriated by the India — 
© Government. Bengal, it was ured had a ane 
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We. had -a strong ane but the pecuniary 
difficulties Under which the Government of India — 
were labouring prevented them from acceding 
to our demand." But some advantage was gained. 
The Central Government agreed to abandon their 
claim to .the annual tribute of Rs. 63 lacs for — 
a period of three years. ‘his was some relief, | 
but it was wholly inadequate to meet the situation, 
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This became patent to the dullest intellect 
when the Budget for 1922-23 was presented to the 
Council. Inspite of our strenuous exertions in the 
field of retrenchment, inspite of the remmission 
by the Government of India of our annual tribute 
or contribution of Rs. 63 lacs we were faced with 
a deficit of Rs. one crore and twenty lacs. 

“In other words, our expenditure in the year 1922-23 
was estimated to be Rs. one hundred and twenty 
lacs over our income for thateyear. The situation 
was critical and demanded immediate solution. 
Our credit balance on which we had drawn 
liberally had been reduced to Rs. 60 lacs, and — 
it was evident that this amount would only half is: 
cover the deficit of Rs, 120 lacs with ‘which*we 

:. ar faced in the gee 1922-33¢ ee: 
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a: initroduted these taxation measures, The , Calcttta 
_ Atnusements Bill, the Bengal Court Fees Bill and 
Ke _ the Benga! Stamp (Amendment) Bill which 
were strongly opposed by a section of the mem- 
* bers of the Council. It was represented to us 
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that these taxes would yield Rs. 140 lacs so that 
after paying off the deficit of Rs 14@ lacs a 
considerable sum would be available for works 
of public utility and national welfare. ‘1 opposed 
these taxation measures on two grounds mainly. 
I contended that the people of Bengal were 
already suffering under the weight of heavy taxes 
and thus any further imposition which was 
grossly inequitable would affect them grievously, 
My second objection referred to the unjust 
financial settlement made by the Meston award. 
“Our deficit was not due to our extravagance” 
I said, “it was due entirely to the unjust financial 
- settlement made by the Meston Committee. . 
p We were asked to prove our capacity to work the | 
Reforms. How was it possible to do so in the face ~ 
' of anever recitrring deficit budget. The success — 
of the Reforms is closely associated with the suc. _ 
| __ cessful working of the transferred departments— — 
the departments of Health, Sanitation, Local Selfs | 
- Government, Education, Agriculture and Industry. ; 
dow was it possible to =r these had i 4 
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. a. ‘Fringes Member was tagtine were the ay sold 
‘sces from which we could hope to get money for 
works of national Welfare. These taxes might — 
‘a _ possibly be justifiable if their proceeds were wholly - 
-approprjated for the nation building departments ; 
they could not be justified for the purpose of 
_ enabling "us to meet our provincial deficit for — 
~ which we were in no way.responsible. Let us tell 
fe the Government of India that we refuse to tax 
__overselves for the purpose of removing a consti- 
___ tutional deficit ; let us demand a revision of the 
_ Meston award ; let us make it quite clear ‘to them 
les that if we were to tax ourselves, it would be for 
' the purpose of assisting the amelioration of the con- Li 
|. _ ditions of life in Bengal and not for the payments 
| of debts for which we were not responsible.” “ 
In spite of the strenuous opposition of a sec- 
tion of the Council the taxation measures were 
* put through. The Calcutta Amusements Bill, 
the Court Fees Bill and the Stamp Bill, became _ 
law. * ‘ 


ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENT. 
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4 ~apprehensions as to the success of the: een | exes oe 
«5 __ were more than justified. The budget at was 
presen opto us, in Maretes2y. evealed tis- 
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factory" state of affairs the Government had ex- 
pected to raise Rs. 30 lacs fram Calcutta Amuse-+ 
ments Tax and Rs. 110 lacs from the tax on 
Court Fees and Stamps. Instead of. this, the actual 
realisations were-Rs, 25 lacs from Amusements 
and only Rs. 40 lacs from Stamps. In view of their 
anticipated fate in the realisation the Govern- 
ment had of their owneaccord made considerable 
,retrenchments and savings in the course of last 
year; and the closing balance of 1922-1923 revealed 
adeficit of only Rs. 16 lacs. Weare told that 
the deficit will be further reduced to Rs. 6 lacs, 
at the end of 1923-24 without any reference to 
the savings suggested by the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. 

Acursory glance at the Budget estimate of 
1923-24 would incline one to suppose that there has 
been a marked improvement in the financial position 
of Bengal. In March 1922 we were faced witha 
deficit of Rs. 120 lacs ; today the deficit we anti- 
he cipate at the close of.the year, is only Ks, 6 lacs, 
_ The Retrenchrthent Committee have made propo- 
sals which, if given effect to, will mean an 
annual saving of about Rs. 2 crores. Even if all 
the proposals cannot be adopted there is good 
ground for believing that the Government will be 
able to show a healthy credit balance at the end 
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anticipations and the future alone carr prove ‘if | 
*these anticlpations are justified. The last three 
years represent a strenuous fight against adverse 
financial circumstance. We do not know the result 
of the fight. I still maintain that we should never 
have adopted taxation measures for the purpose 
of meeting deficits for which we could in no way 
be held responsible. We should strenuously have 
insisted upon arevision of the Meston award, or: 
in the alternative on the allotment to us of the. 
* income derived from the jute tax. Anyhow that 
was not to be, Wecan only hope that we shall 
not leave a heritage of debts for the next Council, 
and that that body relieved from financial 
embarrassment will be better able to concentrate 
its efforts on works of national improvement thaa 
we were able to do. 


i TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE. 


The Budget of 1922-23 had revealed a ‘dificit 
of Rs. 120 lacs. This had*given us all a very 
disagreeable surprise, but we still persisted~ in 
our programme of cutting down expenditure. On 
the sth of July 1922 | moved a very harmless Re- 
e solution recommending that members of the : 
Council should draw one first class fare inStead — 

of two first class fares as travelling Pere. is 
Be ng arguments were sheftly these :—Every pice, . 
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saved wu a pice gained the majority ofthe mem- — 
bers of the Council travelled in the second class and” 


‘consequently one first class fare, which was equal 
to two second class fares, would more than cover 
’ their travelling @¢xpenses. The provision made 
by Government ‘to assist mofassii members to 
attend Council sittings should not be made a 
source of profit to the members concerned. There 
‘were a few, however, who travelled in the first 
class. They were rich enough to pay out of 
their own pockets the extra sum not covered by 
a first class fare. 

To my intense surprise this resolution was 
violently opposed by a large section of the non- 
official members of the Council and upon a 
division being taken it was found’ to be defeated, 
—20 members voting in favour and 48 against it. 
As luck*would have it, however, a question asked 
by Babu Hem Chandra Naskar elicited the 
_  fhforfadtion that the non-official members of the 
 Goyneil “had drawn ‘the large sum of nearly 
ee Rs,1 55,000 as “travelling and haltage allowance 
oan rom January 1921 to the 30th of June 1922. The 
amount drawn by each member was also stated. 

_ Needless to say*that the revelation raised a howl _ 
: ir, Calcutta. The vernacular press took up the. ty 
is and savagely attacked the Council and certain _ 
_ ofits members personally, The result was that — 

























Ray, Government appointed a Committee to revise 
the rules of travelling allowance, This has been | 
done and the, expenditure under the head I! 
* _understgnd, has been considerably reduced in 
consequence. A member told me the other day 

that he was sorry that my suggestion of one 
n first class fare was not accepted for they were 
very much worse off under the revised rules 

than they would have been if my proposal had 
ae \been carried. The council had so far behaved 
| \splendidly ; I cannot account for their exceptional 
; attitude in the matter of their travelling allowance, 
It was possibly due to an error of judgment. 


RETRENCHMENT COMMITTEE. 


On the 6th of July 1922, Mr. Huseyn Shohad 
Suhrawardy moved a_ resolution recommending 
the appointment of a committee to investigate 
and report as to what retrenchments could be 

| effected in the administration of the Government 
__ of Bengal. This resolution, with " slight altera- ; 
tion, was accepted by Government. This es 
inthe year of our big deficit of Rs, 120.lacs, — 
. True the taxation measures had been adopted, 
_ but the results were not known, and it was apf 


3 on a proposal made by untar Shibashekhereswar 
- 
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sicatnigivative machinery of Government had ih 
the course of time become extremely. heavy and 
complicated and many of its parts had become 
superfluous and useless. It had grown like a 
jungle plant and had now assumed a massive and 
Shapeless form, Pruning was urgently’ needed 
both for the sake of efficiency and ecénomy. It 
was necessary beside to suit the ania to 
the New Constitution. 


The Retrenchment Committee made a search- 
ing and sifting inquiry into the entire Govern- 
ment administration, and its Report is before the 
public. It has suggested retrenchments which, if 
accepted, would mean a saving of about Rs. 2 
crores. The consideration of its numerous propo- 
sals would be outside the scope of this little book, 
and | therefore refrain from making any comments 
on them. The provincial budget estimate of 


of 1923-24 was prepared without any reference to ° 


the Committee’s Report, but the Government are 

at present seriously gngaged in considering its 

_  recommendatiors, and their decisions with refe- 
"~~ mence to them were placed before the public in 
Ke August last. 1 do not think it will be possible to 
(ut down Government expenditure by Ks. 2 crores, 
ut the authorities appear to be in earnest and 
have no doubt that considerable reductions in 
the expenditure will be made. If, as it is antici- 
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pated, the provincial ace is reduced to- Rs. 6 lacs 





* at the close of this year, and the Government are = 


able in the mean time to adopt proposals involv- — 


ing a saving; say, even of Rs, 50 lacs, the next 
budget which will be placed before a new Council, 
should be a very prosperous ane and allow for 
generous financial assistance to the nation-build- 
ing departments. 


NON CO-OPERATION. 


I have so far dealt with the financial problems 
with which we were beset, but the reader must 
not run away with the impression that during 
the three years of our Council life we did 
nothing else but deal with “provincial accounts, 
The Council had to live, the <laborate adminis: 
trative machinery had to be maintained and 

Vadequate provision had to be made for our 
successors ; the New Constitution was in great 


jeopardy from what appeared to be an immi-_ 


nent national bankruptcy, and consequently every 
effort had to be made to stave off*the disaster and 
prevent the collapse of the Reforms, But 
devoted ourselves with equal energy and zeal to 
discussions and criticisms of matters of public 
interest, and the proceedings of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council will show that during the three 


years we had the peviete of serving on that body, , 4 
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we were deeply mindful of the «interests of the 
ee and attempted to serve them to the best of * 
our ability. 

The political situation created: by the Non- 
cooperation movement calls for an explanation in 
reference to our attitude towards that mgvement. 
We did not believe in the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi, 
nor did we subscribe to the methods he proposed 
for the political emancipation of India. We did 
not believe that the boycott of Schools, Colleges 
and Law Courts would bring Swaraj ; we did not 
believe that the Charka by itself would suffice to 
solve all our economic problems, Mr, Gandhi's 
aim was to mend, and if that was found impossible, 
to end the present Government. We believed in 
the doctrines of mending, but were strongly 
averse to that of ending. Political chaos was to 
be avoided at all cost and consequently the 


im 


' measures that were contemplated, and to some 
extent put into operation, for the purpose of 
 \paralizing the adminisfration, were strongly dis- 
| approved ot by us. 


© While condemning the acts of the non-cooper- ~ 


q ators'the Council was keenly alive to the neces- 
4 Biety of ‘Protecting the rights of cient which 


- : steesiony laws for dealing with the Gandhi = 
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‘measures strongly criticised ‘and condemned. Bat | 
"I think I can best explain the position of the ~ 


inconvenience to passenger and goods traffid and . 

also acertain amount of danger to public health — 
_ owing to the outbreak sof Cholera Aceat) ther 1 r 
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Council by referring to the debates on some of the * 
more important political incidents which created 
a stir iw the country at the time. : 
CHANDPUR AFFAIR. 7 j 
The incidents connected with the Chandpur i‘ 
affair are still fresh in our memory. In conse-~ 4 
quence of a wide spread labour strike in the tea : 
gardens of Assam there was a general exodus of 
the coolies and large numbers of these arrived at 
Chandpur on their way to their native country, 
The local authorities acted with energy and tact, 
They obtained concession rates from the steamer 
Companies and assisted in the transport of large — 
batches of coolies every day from Chandpur, thus 
preventing congestion with which the town was 
threatened. But the Government vcry scon inter- — 
fered, and issued orders forbidding the transport ~ 
of coolies at Government "expense. The result 3 is 
of this was that within a very short time Chandpur 
paceme filled with tea-garden sone who bein 
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In.thes¢ circumstances the Commissioner of the 
Division determined on removing the toolies from* 
the station premises to some remote and less crowd- 
ed spot, and he also sent for a detachment of mili- 
tary police—Gurkhas, - to effect this object, On the 
10th of May 1921,at the dead of night the official 
plan was put into execution. The Gurkhas were 
ordered to clear the station platform, The evid- 
ence appears to show that the coolies,—men, 
women and children were mostly asleep at the 
i'time when the order for their removal was given, 
jand that the order was carried out with the use of 
‘unnecessary force and violence. A number of 
men and even women and children were injured. 
The clearance of the station premises was effected 
in total darkness, as the electric lights, for some 
unaccountable cause, went out, at the very moment 
the clearing operations commenced. Needless to say 
that the affair caused a tremendous sensation  th- 
roughout the country, and as is usual in such cases, 
thrilling accounts of the police brutality appeared 
in the press. The questions that obviously arise 

in connection with the Chandpur affair are :— 

1. Why was not persuasion instead of force 
used in order to effect the removal of the coolies ? 
4,2" Where was the necessity of effecting their 
removal at the dead of night ? Could this not have 

', been done on the following ymorning ? 
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os Where was the necessity of eciployiiig: : 

- Gurkha tro¢ps for the purpose ? : 
These questions do not appear to have been _ 
satistactorily aaswered. 


Thee matter came up for ‘discussion in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on the 8th cf July 1921, 
on Resolutions moved by certain members recom- 
mending ,the appointment of a Committee fora 
thorough inquiry into the Chandpur affair, The 
speeches delivered by Messrs. Surendra Nath 
Mullick, Radha Charan Pal, Jatindra Nath Basu, 
Indu Bhusan Dutt, Tarit Bhusan Roy, Jatindra 
Nath Maitra and Keshari Mohan Chaudhuri were 

‘ full of force and reason, and are vell worth a 

Yeareful perusal. Itis a pity that the limited scope 
of this work will not allow me to deal with them, 
The suggestion was that Government had acted 
in the interests of the tea planters, whe were 
Europeans. The stoppage of the concession rate 
was to prevent coolies from deserting the tea 
gardens, and the ni-ht assault was deliberately 
planned in order to terrorize these people and their 
fellowworkmen into resuming their work in the © 
gardens, The Honourable Sir Henry Wheeler — 
spoke on behalf of the Governm@nt, His speech * 
was a fine piece of advocacy,—the finest I have a 

= heard j in the Bengal Legislative Council. It re Fai 
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« Sir Wiliams Gartti in cridtinsl tritls, It wis ‘tis 
speech more than any other circumstance which: _ 
was responsible for Government victory, for when 
E votes were taken it was found that only 40 mem- 
F bers were in favour of the appointment of a 
| feetna in and §5-against it. The decision of the 
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Council in this matter was clearly wrong. The 
resolution however of Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu 
~~ gecommending “that such action be taken as 
- regards the conduct of the local officials in the 
matter of the ejectment of the coolies and their 
families from the station at Chandpur on the 
20th May 1921, as will prevent the recurrence of 
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ni similar incidents,” was accepted by Government. 
; . 
i THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 
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The political incidents of November and 
December 1921 are still fresh in our memory, 
The prospective arrival of the Prince of Wales in 
Calcutta was made ‘he occasion of widespread 
_ popular demonstrations throughout the province, 
The non-co-operating leaders decided to boycott 
the Prince, not with the object, | understand, of 
os him, but of demonstrating to him the 
~ sease of deep dissatisfaction that prevailed in the — 
Se _ eountry over the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. 
Re tal was observed in alentta on the r7th of ‘a 
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 pipemict —thetday on art the Prince landec 
_in Bomhay. It was the most complete, the a > 

successful hartal that I had ever witnessed. Not 
_ only were ajl shops closed and all vehicular traffic 
Stopped, but Government authority appeared to — 
be totally suspended, public and private business 

was totally paralysed, and the whole city appeared 

b : : 

f to be in the possession and under the control of 

k national volunteers, who, with Khilafat and other — 
| badges in their hands and “Mahatma Gandhi-ki- 
4 jai” on their lips, paraded the streets proclaiming © 
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the advent of Swaraj. That the Aarfa/ of the 17th of 
November caused considerable inconvenience to | 
all and annoyance to some can admit of no 
doubt ; and it was felt in certain quarters that the — 
prestige of the British Raj had been considerably d 
damaged by the weakness and indecision of 
Government in permitting the suspension of its 
authority within the town for the space of twenty — 
four hours. There was furthermore a grave — 
apprehension that the hartal of the 17th November — 
__ would be repeated with equal, if not greater, effect | 
'_ on the day of the Prince’s arrival in Calcutta, 


In these circumstances the matter came u foe 
discussion in the Council on a motion for adjourn 
_ ment moved by Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri on the y 
_ ast of November 1921. Before the sane con 4 
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vt . <a. 
the Council and in a lucid speech explained 
_ the circumstances justifying immediate Govern- 


ment action. “There is no need for” me, he said, 
to give any detailed account of the evénts of the 
past week or two; which beginning with a riot in 
Howrah on the.«th of the month culminated in 
wholesale terrorism and intimidation by means of 
which the normal life of this city was gravely 
interfered with on Tuesday last and the liberty 
of vast numbers of people in carrying on their 
normal avocations curtailed. Suffice it to say, 
that such a state of affairs is not tolerable and that 
Government is of opinion that a_ situation has 
arisen which calls for drastic action. That being 
so itis my desire to take you immediately into 
my confidence. The agency which is being used 
to do the actual work of intimidation consists of 
so called volunteer corps employed in the cause 
of Non-co-operation. The activities of these bodies 
have become a menace to the liberty of law abid- 


ing citizens and they have accordingly been pro- 





claimed to be unlawful associations under the 
Indian Crimina) Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
That is the first step that Government has con- 


sidered it necessary to take. Government is also _ 
of opinion that the liberty hitherto accorded to all __ 


and sundry to hold and address meetings and 


_ organize demonstrations hgs been grossly abused. — 
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No one can accuse mednntnt of having ‘exhibits. 3 
ed any desire torepress the ordinary freedom of 5 
speech tolerated in any free country, But there 
are limits beyond which no Government, that has* 1 
regard to the interests of the law abiding citizens 
over whom Gt holds sway, can-nermit licence to 
go, Weare of opinion that these limits have been 
reached and that the instigations of the people 
to overthrow the existing order have become a. 
menace to the maintenance of peace. It has 
therefore become necessary to impose some res- 
trictions upon the freedom of holding meetings and 
processions in the city.” His Excellency con- 
cluded his address with these remarkable words, 
“The Government of Bengal will not hesitate to 
make use of al! the powers it possesses to quell 
disorder and to secure to the people liberty to 
proceed peacefully about their lawful avocations. 
‘And if it finds that powers over and above those 
which it possesses are necessary to enable it to 
achieve its purpose, it will not hesitate to ask for 
them.” | 
In the discussion that followed many non-offi- — 
cial members admitted the necessity of Government 
_action to prevent a repetition of a hartal such as 
Calcutta had witnessed on the 17th of November, 
_ It was indeed admitted by some of the members, — 4 
pas “ph 5 abs been a good deal of coercion * sts 
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intimidation. The completeness of the hartal, it 
has also been said, was partially due te the super- 
imposition of the will of the non-cooperating sec- 
Won of the people upon law abiding citizens. 
But while admitting so far, certain members were 
disposed to criticise the methods thatthe Govern- 
ment were about to employ for dealing with the 
political situation. Maulvi Ekramal Haq said :— 
"While we know there was lawlessness, from the 
papers we understand that there was lawlessness 
on “both sides. But if we are to give unbridled 
authority to persons, it is quite likely that that 
authurity may be at times abused to the detri- 
ment of public interest and safety.” Kumar Shib 
Shekhareswar Ray expressed his opinion that while 
Government had the support of council in its 
obvious duty of maintaining peace and _ order 
“nothing should be done in a panic. Nothing 


should be done which would unduly interfere ' 


with our rights asa citizen ofa civilised country. 
In our desire to repress disorder and crime we 
should be very ¢areful that we do not launch in an 
era of couble edged repression. Let not the so 
called “Goonda be replaced by a terrible 
“Gurkha Raj.” . Surendra Nath Mullick in 


the course of an Fess speech made the follow- 


ing observations :—“Disorder must be stopped. 
* There can be no question about that. But what [ 
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THE PRINCE'S VISIT. , 
: 
fear is that as soon as" steps are taken in this be- 
half there is every likelihood of oppression being 
cominitted in no time in the name of stopping 


hdoliganism by over-zealous officers anxious to 


make a, name. True it is that it is absolutely 
necessary to suppress hooliganism, but there isa 
great apprehension that when once ‘on the move 
many thines are likely to be done in the name of 
law and order the real objective of which is ta 
check the legitimate expression of views and 
honest criticisms on Government policies at public 
meetings or otherwise.” 


THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 


Ina speech that [ delivered in this connection 
l expressed my doubt as to the correctness of the 
assumption that the hartal of the 17th of Novem- 
ber was wholly the result of coercion and intimida- 
tion. “I frankly confess’, ! said, “that I have not 
been able to make up my misd as to how much of 
the stoppage of traffic and the stoppage of work 
was spontaneous and how much of it was brought 
about by intimidation. I questioned a very large 
number of people and many of them said that 


_ they willingly observed the hartal because of the 


hukum ot Gandhi and they were not inclined ta 


obey it. Now there.can be no question that, 
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law and order must be ‘preserved and hooliganism 
crushed. But I fail to see how, if threefourths of 
Calcutta were to close their shops and refuse to — 
run taxis and ticca gharies, coercive measures 
would be of any avail to prevent a repetition of 
the hartal that occurred on the 17th inst. His 
Excellency has asked us to support Government 
in the measures that they might think fit to adopt, 
But it often happens that Government thinks 
that in a particular matter a particular measure of 
coercion is necessary, whereas Others think that 
such a measure is drastic and unnecessary. 
Therefore, I, for myself, cannot say that I will sup- 
port every measure of coercion that Government 
might choose to adopt, but, I certainly do say 
that peace and order in Calcutta,as in the rest 
of Bengal, must be preserved..... The question 
I desire to ask is—what are we to do if on the 
occasion of the Prince’s visit to Calcutta the 
non-cooperators observe a faria/? How is that 
to be prevented? If three fourths of Calcutta 
were to close their shops and stop traffic of their 
own accord, how would coercive measures help 
us?” 

_ The answer was found in the procedure 
_ afopted by Government for dealing with the a 2 
. of en situation, Cetnepetbent were more 
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after member it was the died duty of Gover He 
ment to take adequate steps to maintain order, | 
‘and to secure to the law-abiding citizen the liberty is 
to pursue ‘his avocation without interference. — 
But it was equally the duty of Government fo 
refrain frgm interfering with the liberty of their ‘a 
subjects provided of course such liberty were not 
used to the detriment of other fellow subjects, 
Government action at the period can only be 
understood by reference to the prospective visit 
the Prince of Wales. It was essential of course 
from the official point of view that there should be 
no Aartal on the day of his arrival in Calcutta, and 
thatthe reception given to him should be ofa 
rousing character;andin this view steps were 
taken to crush down such movements as were 
calculated to frustrate the object. 
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Orders were issued to make wholesale arrests 
of national volunteers, that body having been 
declared illegal by a proclamation under the © 
Criminal Law Amendment ‘Act aed public meet- — 
ings were prohibited. Nothing rousesa spirit of — 

} martyrdom so much as_ religious persecution ; and | 
nothing inflames patriotism so much asa sense of ~ 
political injustice. The Government orders were | 
‘carried out with ruthless severity. Arrests Of A 
National volunteers began tobe made and these e ' 
a  areeats were aE Sil attended ee a 
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Barrabazar. and Harrison Road presented 
‘Scenes of unjustifiable police_oppression. The pub- 
illic saw with amazement men taken into custody 
for wearing Gandhi caps and persons assaulted 
for selling KAaddar. Scenes of violence which were 
'a matter of daily occurrence succeeded in 
‘rousing the indignation of the public. The 
| daily arrest of two to three . hundred 
‘innocent men—most of whom were in no way 
connected with the Non-cooperation movement, 
was met by a how! of protest trom the Indian 
population of Calcutta. The national volunteers - 
were a fluid corps without any proper command 
or discipline, The method of enlistment was, 
I was told, by the simple process of wearing a 
volunteer badge and assuming a_ particular 
uniferm. Needless to say, a large number of 
graduates and undergraduates joined the corps 
daily. ‘Fhey didso asa protest against official 
persecution and they sought arrest for the purpose 
i. of emphasising that protest. Public meetings, 
be we have seen, were prohibited. In defiance of 
___ that order men and women in their thousands col- 
lected in parks, squares, and open places daily in 
order to be arrested. No record of the speeches 
thade on these occassions is available, but so far 
-* I have been able to gather, they were mostly 
= innocent and harmless.° These meetings were 
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ty 
renerally terminated a élite raids arte “ 
were made} and the crowds dispersed by the free ; 
juse of the baton. 
Public protests were unheeded by Government 
who were determined to crush out all resistance to 
lawful authority by sheer force. . Military pickets 
were placed at the junction of Harrison Road 
and College Street, and a machine gun for some 
unaccountable reason appeared on the scene 
This plan however did not succeed very well, 
and after an unhappy incident of which Mr. 
Heramba Maitra was the victim, military pickets 
were quickly withdrawn. Public excitement 3 at 
this time may better be imagined than destribed, 
and that excitement reached its highest point 
at the news of the arrest of Mrs. C. R. Das,. @nd, 
later on, of the arrest and temporary detention of 
the ladies of Mr. Das’s household. 
> The Government had made a faux pas in | 
adopting a policy of repression. The number of | © 
non-cooperators in Calcuttaewas very limited, and 
there was a clear dividing line between them 
and the rest of its inhabitants. Gandhi with all — 
his personal magnetism was not able to make — 
much of an impression in Bengal and he had been 
forced to admit that the Non-cooperation moyg- — 
ment had not made satisfactory progress in that /, 
province. The policy pf force which Government | _ 
x 3 |: 
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| initiated ‘was just the thing that was needed to 
“Ffan up the movement. Within a few days all 
Vdistinction between cooperator and non-cooperator ~ 
had vanished, and Calcutta became a swarming 
- centre of disaffection and lawlessness. 
Ms At this moment Pundit Malaviya appeared 
| as the mediator between the Government and 
the people. The Viceroy was in Calcutta. He 
was anxious above all to see that peace and good 
’ will were restored so that the Prince might receive 
a suitable welcome in Calcutta. At the suggestion 
of Pundit Malaviya he agreed to hold a round- 
a table conference with the leaders of the extremist 
‘party “for the purpose ofsettling up differences, if 
ie and asa preliminary measure be proposed 
to felease all persons arrested under the repressive 
Jaws if the extremist leaders would, on their side, 
' agree to call off the hartal which they had ar- 
StS ranged for on the 24th December—the day on — 
which the Prince was expected in Calcutta, The 
_ advantages of _a cofiference, such as was pro- 
_ posed, must be apparent to all, but it did nct come 
off; and the responsibility of rejecting the 
_ Viceroy’s proposal must rest with Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Gandhi alone. 


| | ‘ 
AX EXTRA-ORDINARY LAWS. ¥; 
On the 19th of December 1921, His eRe a 
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the Governor of me addressed the Bengal i 
_ Legislatives Council. His speech was a magni+ : 
ficent defence of the policy of Government, 

A master of.words, he drew a vivid picture with — 
powerfy) lights and shadows depicting the surging 

3 disloyalty and.the desperate Jawlessness that pre- 

~_-vailed throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. 

We listened with wrapt attention but we were — 

not convinced. The picture was powerful but it 

was overdrawn, it did not tally with the near 
which the actual facts had presented to our minds. 
After the Governor's speech, Mr. Surendra Math 

Mullick asked for leave to move the adjournment of» 

the House in order to consider a motion. of urg | 

public importance, namely, the applicatfén.of 





Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act and fhe ‘Pre 

, vention of Seditious Meetings Actt@, the province ‘ 
and the grave unrest caused thereby. Im.the course 

of his eloquent and impressive addressMr. Mullick — 








said :—“The whole province is in a state of terro<#, 
rism. Special laws of highspotency in repressing. 
people have been promulgated—the ordinary ™ 
rights of citizens to hold meetings to discuss public — 

matters have been suspended, and other crude — 
weapons of coercion have been put into use for 2 
the purpose of commanding the love and affection _ 
of the ee and to compel their co-operation, — 
 sseersseeees--Coming ngw tothe methods applies 
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E for carrying out the repressive laws, I must con- 
fess that our strong disapproval here ‘cannot but 
take the shape of the utmost possible condemna- 
tion. Unprovoked assaults, unjustifiable insults, 
_ indiscriminate arrests are the outstanding features 
of this period of ..oppression which have pro- 
duced result8 the opposite of which they were 
\ intended to create. Still more objectionable 


ie 
P) 
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Py have been the trials 1 camera and even in 
»-oejail and the harsh sentences out of all 
proportion to the gravity of the offence, or of the 
; ag@of the offender. ... ... ... ... Whatever 
ply Government communiques may say, I have the 
wa evidence of my own eyes which | cannot dis- 
*. Welieve. “I have seen the military charging, 
insulting and assaulting innocent passersby in the 
streets with.an exuberance of animalism cha- 
tacteristic,of their profession, intensified by the 
_» hauteur of their supposed racial and certainly ° 
F physical superiority.” Mr. Mullick concluded 
the address with the Hllowing advice. “The best 
coufsée for the Government to follow—and I 
earnestly commend this suggestion to the atten- 
tion of the Government—is to withdraw the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act (and the proclam- 
___ ation issued thereunder) and the Seditious Meet- 
rt ings Re and the other obnoxious measures which 
delimit the freedom of citizens and have raised 
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a consternation in their minds. Remit the sen- 
tences on persons who have been convicted under 
the repressive laws and allow the most generous 
application of the provision contained in Chapter 
29 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Above all, 
remove the ban on public meetings and restore 
the Press to its freedom.” 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray also dilated 
at considerable length upon police oppression. “FE 
saw a young man,” he said, “bright and respectable 
being surrounded by two serjeants and a number 
of constables, his only crime was that he was 
dressed in Khaidar. The Sergeants tore Open te 
his shirt and pushed him down; he fell, was») 
kicked, but rose again with the Mahatma’s name — 
in his mouth. Blows were then showered to stop 
him. He never raised his hands even to ward 
them off. Then at last he was goaded to the thana, 
he crying all the time "Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai.” | 

In the course of a speech that I delivered on thé if 
occasion I made the following observations i= » 
“I find that my prediction has come true, On — 
the 17th November, despite the hartal, Calcutta 
was politically unaffected. The vast majority of © 
its population did not accept the principle of the — 
Non-cooperation movement. The situation i¢ com- ; 
pletely altered today. It is no exaggeration to " 
say that the vast majority of the Inhabitants of 4 

be 
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Calcutta are either Fob easacrtsei or open sym- x 


© 3 pathisers with them. The change in tne political — 
| situation has been due entirely to the policy of 
repression. ®* * * * * YT now: turn to the 
method of carrying out the policy * * ae | 
cannot understand why the police was allowed to 
use force when force was not necessary. Ask any 
"one living in the northern part of Calcutta and he 
*, will tell you that assaults by the police were a 
. ~~ matter of daily occurrence. It is an admitted fact 
that there was no resistance on the part of the non- 
cooperators when arrests were made. There was 
no disturbance of any kind, and there was no ap- 
prehension of any disturbance. In these circums- 
tances, it is a matter of the deepest regret that the 
Police were allowed to use their batons freely, 
ostensibly for the purpose of preserving law and 
Maintaining order.” I concluded my speech by 
Offering three suggestions ‘Firstly, the Govern- 
a ment should express their regret for the excesses 
7 2 vo the police and take measures to prevent their 
recurrence. Secondly, Government should release 
» all political offenders. * * * © * = Thirdly 
and astly, Government should publish a clear 
| Statement to the effect that individual liberty of 
ne will not be interfered with on the 24th 
, of December, There is a general impression 
~ amongst shopkeepers that °their licences will be — 
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A rmiber of official and she membonrt 
- joined in the debate which lasted for two hours. 

wy @Qne thing was very noticeable ; there was not 
 asingle non-official Indian member who had any- 
’ thing to say in support of Government. The coun- i: 
cil through the elected representatives had un- S 
hesitatingly expressed the views of the peoplef © 
but ( rnment did not choose to accept them. 
The Prince of Wales arrived in Calcutta, stayed 
_ for a week and left ; but Government still con- soa 
tinued its policy of force. On the 31st of December “s 
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1922 the same matter came up for discussiomin | 
the council in connection with Resolutions for the a 
withdrawal of the repressive laws and the relea "Nema 
of political prisoners. Three Resolutions were a 


moved by Professor S. C. Mukherjee, Kumar 
Shib Shekhareswar Ray and myself, respectively, —_ 
_ The Resolution of Professor Mukherji, as being “in 
* the most comprehensive was carried—50 members 
bs voting in its favour and 36 against it. _ 
fly views in reference to the political gi! a \ 
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Stleneiy expressed in the council on that occa: pe 
sion and I take the liberty of quoting from the: a 
speech that I delivered. ‘‘Let me, in a ae 
aged . said, “Give a a —_ of tho. pole ee 
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tical situation of Bao before the 17th Novem- * 


ber—the day on which a general kartal was 
observed in Calcutta. I think that I shall not 
be contradicted when I say that before that 
date the Non-cooperation movement had a com- 
parative small following in the province. Cer- 
tain areas were undoubtedly affected; such as, 
Chittagong and some portions of East Bengal, 

t the large bulk of the orovince re rained 
“tmpe and loyal to the principles of ordered pro- 
gress by which it was hoped to attain Swaray, 
Mr. Gandhi had repeatedly complained of the 
feeble response of Bengal to his appeals, and the 
comparatively small contribution of the province 
to the Swaraj fund proved the justice of his 
complaint. 

“The hartal of the 17th was actuated more 
by spiritual than by political motives. Although 
Gandhism had acquired no foothold in Bengal 
a very large bulk of its inhabitants professed a 
deep reverence for the character of Mr, Gandhi. 
It was in deference mto his wish that the shop- 
keepers consented to close their shops and the 
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taxi-drivers refused to ply for hire. The motive 


was not political ; they merely obeyed the order of 
Mr, Gandhi just as they would have obeyed the 
order of a religious preceptor. 
“I maintain that the 4Aartal of Calcutta on 
C 
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tary. The number of people that résented the 
interference of the mnon-cooperators was com- 
paratively small. I do not for a moment deny that 
the non-cocperators used threats and intimidated 
people for the purpose of securing a complete 
harta/, but I maintain that the vast bulk of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta did not resent the measures 
taken by the followers of Mr, Gandhi because 
they were willing to sacrifice a “day's earnings 
for his sake. Had it been otherwis@y I feel confi- 
dent, there would have been a riot, a serious 
riot, like that in Bombay on the 17th of November, 


“Some of the measures taken by Government | 


constitute a blunder of the first magnitude, Noti- 
fications were issued under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and the Seditious Meetings Act 
was brought into operation within certain areas, 
I maintain that these steps were wrong, firstly 
because they were ineffective ; and secondly, they 
caused needless irritation to the people. I am 
confident that Government would never have 
made this faux pas if it had been more in touch 
with the true situation. 


“Let me explain. The programme of Non- 


co-operation had been exhausted. The non-co- 


operators were looking out for new opportunities» # 
of creating a feeling of, revolt and of haatpering 
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~ Government in every possibla way. These oppor- 
s tunities come when Government make mistakes, 
- Such an opportunity came after the Chandpur 
' affair, and they made full use ofit; such an 
opportunity came again when the repressive 
| -policy was inaugurated and we see that they have 
- made capital out of it. 

Bee “The Non-cooperation movement would have 
Bik. died a natural death, if Government ‘had not 
. brought into operation the exceptional laws. 
_ The only weapon of that movement was the Aar- 
fal, but it could not be frequently used with- 
_ outcreating dissatisfaction and raising a feeling 
' against Gandhism. The non-cooperators were 
* vainly searching for another and a more effec. 
- tive weapon when Government played into 
- their hands and furnished them with weapons 
| et and opportunities such as they had never possessed 
before. 

___ *f do not for a moment suggest that precaution- 
.: vary measures were not,needed for the preservation 
of peace and order in»Calcutta during the Prince’s 
visit. Precautionary measures were urgently neces- 
sary, but these,could have been taken with the 
I alsistnnce of the Penal Code, the Criminal Proce- — 
) dure Code and the Calcutta Police Act. The © 
hea “Government are aware that those Codes contain 
3 ve ieee for dealing pe ag of Intinld 
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and the scope of Sections 107 to 110 of the Crimi- i: 

mal Pfecedure Code is wide enough to compre- 4 
hend all persons f from whom any trouble may be | 4 
a ted. I donot think it was necessary to | 
make wholesale arrests of national volunteers for 
the purpose of preventing a disturbance *in Calcutta, 
Adequate precautionary measures by the police, 
and the arrest and conviction of some of the. 
leading goond2s were all that was needed for the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance of 
order in Calcutta during the Prince’s visit. .... 

“ The policy of Government is driving honest 
cooperators and persons who hold~no political 
views into the camp of the non-cooperators. 
The feeling against the British Government is. . 
rapidly increasing, and it will, if not allayed, 
find expression in Civil Disobedience on a b on 











r 
scale. I dread to think of the terrible results 
that will follow if Civil Disobedience be a@eepted 
by the masses as a politica] pice pcanie’ [ do 
not desire to paint a gruesome” picture,” ‘but I 

_ wish to tell the Government that thé'Criminal 

b Baw Amendment Act will be a'gerap of paperif 

If the people of Bengal refuse to pay their renee) a 

“I earnestly hope that Goverament will te a pe 

ely warning and not persist in a seas ,-' f “ 
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movement is still on the surface. There is siéw- 


ever a great dangef of -its being driven under- 


ground if repression is persisted in. It is  easyto 
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~ of Bengal So Be as I know,‘the Non-eooperation 
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convert an open non-violent movement into a_ 


secret movement of violence. 1 earnestly hope 
that this may not happen, and the horrors of 


secret assassination once again repeated ‘in Bengal. 


‘It is a truism to say that the present troubles 
are due more to economic than to political 
causes. It is the growing poverty of the country, 
the great misery caused by the enhancement of 
prices dufing and after the war, the lack of 
suitable opportunities for our young men, ‘the 
starving condition of 80 per cent of our middle 
class families, the enormous death roll from 
malaria and influenza and the lack of suitable 
arrangements to prevent, chetk and curb these 


diseases ;—all those are largely responsible for the ss 


spirit of discontent that has come upon the 
country, ... *lijea.. If you wish to restore 
normal political) conditions in Bengal, if you 


wish to securg, success for your Reforms, remove _ 
the crying grievances of your countrymen, im é, 


prove the condition of your people, and prove © 
to them that the Reforms imply some material 
benefit tothem. The Gandhi movement is 
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me shape of repression, will not cure the disease; 
Fe “it will only aggravate it. * 
a “These ar¢ the recommendations I have to — 
f 1 


make. The times are critical and Governmeiit 
would be well advised to exhaust all peaceful 
methods of controlling the present discontent: — 
before definitely committing itself to the continu- 
ance of its present policy.” 


DYARCHY MUST GO.%) 


F Ihave dealt exhaustively with two political — 
 events—viz., the Chandpur affair andthe Aarfal — 
of Calcutta together with their consequences, IT — 
have done so with the object of placing before the 
public the —_ of the Council with reference 
to them. We may fairly claim that the deserved 
reversal of Government policy was pressed with 
the utmost forcépossible, arfi the ill success that 
attended thi popular demand was not due to any 
i want of ton our part. The mischief lay in |} > 
ose system of dyarchy which makes it impossible — Ei 
“to impose an adequate control over the reserved >) 
We can bring our Ministers to Book» - 
committed them, we cannot: in any’ 
ema the Beaoeelire. ese "a 
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ft, they are nie responsible to us dof™their 
acts but ‘to the King and Parpjargent. Dyarchy 
- }must go; the defects of the syste e being 
; ealed to us every day inthe | §> fresh, 
; experience ; but before it goes it is very necessary 

that.we should be thoroughly prepared to &nder- 

take the véry responsible task of Sel {-govern- 

ment. 

I should have liked to deal with certain other 
political events which at this time created a stir and 
were consequently discussed in the Council but 
the limited scope of the present work “Will not 
allow meto do so, and I accordingly turn to the 
consideration of the more important non-political 
’ subjects which engaged the attention of that 

legislative body. 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL & 
& ‘EXECUTIVE FUNCTIQNS. - 
On the 4th of April 1921, 7 shori Mohon 

Chaudhuri moved the following "Resolution :—This 

& Council recommends to the ‘Government cha 
the 


- arly steps be taken for the «to | of 
t: the judicial from the executive Y the 
. adininistration of this Presidenty.” 1 moved — 


an amendment to Kishori Babu’s Resolution in — 
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ethe following terms :—"That : tion be 
- effected in consonance “at following 
(principles : — nail _ 
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" SBPARATION oF RUNCTI WS. 
(1) ) Officers appointed to perform execute 
duties in no'case to — judicial duties and 
Dice versa, 
* (2) Officers ° scoiciinall to verde judicia 
difties tobe in nO way subordinate to exons 
officers. a ‘oS =? 

© “gpeBhe entire control and manageme S6e 
criminal and judicial service, including the power 
of promotion, transfer and punishment of judicial ~ 
officers to be vested in the High Court.’’ 

The question is familiar to every educated 
Indian. It has been discussed in the Press, 
from the platform and at the Indian National 
Congress through a series of years. It is the 
one question upon which Indian opinion is 
absolutely unanimous. The credit of bringing 
the subject towpopular notice is principally due 
to the great ‘criminal lawyer the late Monomohan 
Ghose, who duging his ~ brilliant professional 
career received «ample evidence of the evils 
involved in the @ombination éf the judicial and 
executive functions in. the same person. The 
arguménts ‘in favour of the desired separation 
are familiar to all and need not be reproduced 

: history of the question is very lucidly 
set at speech of Babu Kishori Mohon? | t! 
Chaudhuri im the Council and is well worth a” 
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F sEiliention. The earliest was by the late Mr, 
Romesh Chunder Dutt LC.s, which w&s published 
in 1893 ; Sir Harvey Adamson’s scheme, which 
Was set outdma skeleton form, appeafed in 1908}. 
and Jastly the Hon'ble Mr, P. C, Mitter conceived 
an elaborate and carefully considered programme 
of Separation which was published in the form 
ofa book iu 1913. 

The Resolution of Babu Kishori Mohon Chau- 
dhuri was agreed to, and in pursuance thereof 
a Committee was appointed by Government to 
consider the ways and means of carrying out 
the proposed separation. The Committee have 
made~ their report and it is hoped that their 
suggestion will be given effect to with the 
least possible delay, as soon as the requisite 
funds are available. 


MIDNAPUR PARTITION SCHEME. 


l cannot refrain from referring to the deba- 
tes on the proposed partition of Midnapur, for 
the final decision of that question represents the — 
triumph of the popular will over that of Gov- 

_ ernment, The partition proposal is one of 
reat Secwes galt? “was only since 1904 that 
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e a Neabiiateative upsets was the main " road 
s on which the proposal was oased, antl Govern-— 
- ment had set its mind on making two districts 4 
‘a out of one and establishing the mew headquar- — 
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_ ters at,a place called Hijli which is about 8 
miles by rail from the town of Midnapur. — 
On tite 21st March 1921, "Babu S 
Nath Roy moved “that the demand of 
Rs, 7,25,000 for the partition of Midnapur be — 
refused.” He contended that the position of 
Midnapur from the administrative point of view 
had greatly improved by the opening up of 
the B.N. Railway and the construction of new © 
: District Board roads; and that the facilities of — 
transport were far greater to-day than they 
were, say, some 15 or 20 years ago. Besides, the — 
& cost involved in the proposed scheme, which 
~ would amount to Rs. 20 lacs in capital expen- ~ 
diture and Rs. 20 lacs in current, expenditure, 
was, by reference to the financial stringency 
in Bengal, quite unjustifigd- The Government : 
reply chiefly dealt with the consideration that — 
Rs. 84 lacs had already been expended in con- 
pection with the wees scheme of partition— 
fepstrocted and grounds — 
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Pat P shandennent of the sith at that stage would 
bi mean the’ total loss of all the money. The 
motion of Babu Surendra Nath Roy was put to 
the vote and carried,- 58 members, voting in its 
favour and 32 against it. 

Government was however unwilling to accept 
the decision of the Council in reference to what 
may be regarded asa pet scheme which they 
had cherished for years, and on the 7th of April 
1921 in a speech that he delivered, the Governor 
intimated his decision to Council to restore the 
proposed grant by the usual method of certifica- 
tion. This was done. 

On the 12th of July the same year Mr, Huseyn 
Shahid Suhrawardy moved “that the  parti- 
tion of Midnapur be annulled.” In a very able 
and eloquent speech the mover dwelt upon the 
iniquity of the partition of Midnapur as involving 
unjustifiable expense and permanent injury to 
- those who held vested interests in the district 
pi of Midnapur. The scheme was unanimously 
' | opposed by the people of that district ; it was 
tf only necessary for the advantage of the few 
_ officials to be posted atthe new headquarters. 
_ Mr. Suhrawardy’s motionswas carried. 


-: PARTITION SCHEMES DROPPED. 
ecision of th Council emphatically 
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given on two different occasions was irresistible. F | 
In his address delivered to the Council on 
the 21st of November 1921, His Excellency the 4 
Governor said.:—‘The first offering upon the _ 
altar of economy is the partition of Midnapur. 
© © © The Council has shown that jt does not agree 
with me, “for it has passed a Resolutfon in favour 
of the scheme being stopped since I placed my ~ 
arguments before it. Under these circumstances. _ 
I feel] that I must bow to the wishes of the 
Council, and orders were issued some weeks 
ago that work at Hijli should immediately 
be closed down in the most economic manner.” 
The scheme for the partition of Mymensing 
has also been abandoned in deference to the 4 
opinion of the Council. On the 21st of March 
1921, Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq moved “that the demand 
of Rs. 6 lacs in connection with the Mymensing 
partition scheme be refused. This motion was 
carried, and His Excellency the Governor accept- © 
ed the decision of the Council and did not | 
exercise his power of restoration in reference to 
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as the Curzon Act, passed in «1904. The 
Chancellor of that body was the Vicero# till 
recently, but by an Imperial Act, passed in 1921, 
the post is now held by the Governor of, Bengal. 
The Vice-Chancellgar, who was appointed before 
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the aforesaid" Act by the Viceroy, is nowappointed 


© by the Governor in consultation with the Minister 

© Vof Education, and he holds office for three years. 
The Senate—the body in which University control 
is vested—is composed of ex-officio nominated 
and elected members, Only 20 members of the 
body are elected and the rest are either its ex-officio 
or nominated members. The nomination is made 
by the Chancellor with the advice of the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Syndicate, which is composed 
of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and 15 members elected by the Senate 
and the five Faculties, wields the executive power 
of the University. 

The constitution thus framed by the Curzon 
Act was autocratic. Control "was mainly in the 
hands of nominate! and ex-officio members of 

the. Senate. The nominated members were 
mainly appointed with the advice of the Vice- 
'. (hancellor, and consequently the latter became, 
_ ‘by virtue of his large following in the Senate, 
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Priitioestitution of the Calcutta University which gave _ 

inordinate * authority to the pada 
was” frequently the subject of comment and — | 
criticism in the public Press. The political trend 
was towards decentralization and democracy, — 
During recent. years large powers of control had 
_ been conferred upon local bodies and* this control — 
had been vested in the representatives of the — 
people. it was urgently mecessary that the, 
Calcutta University should be placed in touch ~ 
with, and be to some extent responsive to, public | 
Opinion ; the people should have a voice in the oe 
affairs of the University in which their children ns 
received their education. ce 
These were some of the arguments which in | 
duced Mr, Jatindranath Basu to move the ~ 
following Resolution in the Council on the 4th © 
of July 1921 :— ag 
That steps be taken to effect the following ~ 
changes in the University, namely :— ;. 3 
(a) that at least 80 pew cent of the Fellows — | 
of the University should be elected ; id 
(6) that the registered graduates of heal 
University should elect at least 60 per cent of Ee 
the Fellows ; , : 
| (c) that the fee for enrolment on the a of y 
_ registered graduates should be Rs, 2, and and the — 
Suey ee Cteengietteae raduates shoul 
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a be Rs. e In “a course of his reply the Minister ~ 
) for Education made the following statement :— 
bY “Therefore, I propose to treat this Resolution 
_ from this democratic point of view, namely, that 
io framing the Bill, I am prepared to acozpt the 
. democratic principle underlying. it. I am 
| prepared to state that the Government will take 
w “early steps to modify the constitution of the 
»~ Calcutta University in such a way as to make 
= it thoroughly representative of public opinion 






Bi in Bengal and of various interests which the 
» University has to serve, and for this purpose I 
+ am prepared to introduce the elective principle 
ai: in the constitution of the Calcutta University on 
~ abroad and liberal basis.” x 
: The following amended Rescelution was carried,— 


_.. the non-official members alone voting : — 

ss) “This Council recommends to Government 
that steps be taken to effect the following changes 
in the Calcutta University, namely :— 

Bl (a) that at least Go per cent of the Fellows 
=) of the University shall be elected :— 

| (6). that all persons who have taken the 
Br. degrees of: Doctors and Masters in any faculty, 
_ and those who have graduated in any faculty not 
a, than seven years before the date of election 
a all be entitled to elect 80 per cent of the 


pe rillows ; and ‘ 
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' (c) that no fee i ba charged from | 
_ any graduate who is entitled to take part in stich a 
elections. nN 
The Government had thus definitely com- — 
mitted itself to introduce legislation at an | 
early date for tne purpcese, of changing the | 
constitution of the Calcutta University on the — 
lines indicated in the speech of the Minister for 
Education. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


There can be nodoubt that the University 
constitution which was framed in 1904 required 
athorough overhauling in view of the immense 
changes that had taken place within recent years 
in the political consciousness and economic ‘life 
of the people. The days of paternal despotism 
were over, and the democratic spirit which had 
spread over the country with the rapidity of ‘the 

~., water hyacinth, had received official recognition 

‘and was invading every giook and corner of — 
» public life. It was very necessary besides, if 4 
pe the Calcutta University was to discharge as useful 5 
-*a function as it did in former years in training up 

re s useful citizens, that its constitution should be : 
o altered. so. .as to bring it into touch with public — 
ee : - opinion, and make it more receptive of popular 
+ aevieg pac. pertstancny 50 far ey, be a. ates : 











4 conceded ; but " legitimate doubts may be enter-_ 
a taitted as fo the propriety of effecting changes on 
i Bs the lines indicated by the Minister of Education. 

a SADLER COMMISSION REPORT. 

Bi The University Commission in the course of 
its arduous labours made a thorough arid search- 
ing examination of the constitution and the 
“working of the Calcutta University. In its 
report it recognized the necessity for a change 
fin the constitution of that body, and it prepared 
a set of very carefully considered recommendations 
which would serve as a basis for the alterations 
it suggested. The Commission recognized the 
principle that the University should be in touch 
* . with popular opinion, but at the same time it 
4 provided an adequate safeguard against sudden 
changes in its policy as a result of popular 
upheavals. The University should be in touch 
_ _ with the stable national mind, and its progress 
: should be in harmony with the advancing require- 
ments of the nation ; but it was essential that it 
should be protected from the evil effects of party 
4 politics and the political movements of the day. | 
4 The recommendations of the University 
Commission, so far as I know, have not been 
ee Bitsestioned. The Commission was composed of 
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Ss were familiar 9 with Anes systems ee easing 7 
a . Riceaghout the world, who had devoted théir 
~ whole lives to that subject, and, therefore, could 7 
speak with authority on matters educational. 
:t Their recommendations were not subject to 
Or reversion’ by a court of appeal for there was no 
court of appeal in India competent to revise — 
them. The Government of India accepted them. In © 
these circumstances was it wise for the Minister of — 
Education to agree toa Resolution of the Council — 
which involved the reversal of the proposals of the 
Sadler Commission with reference to the Calcutta 
Uuiversity ? True, the officials did not vote, but 
was it not the clear duty of the Minister to have 
told the Council that proposals involving any 
departure from the Sadler Commission Report 
except for very clearly defined reasons supported 
by the educationists of Bengal could no possibly 
have the support of Government? Was it not 
his clear duty to have voted against the 
Resolution which was adopted by the House ? 


MINISTER AND THE BILLS. ee | 

It will be admitted by every one that Univer- 4 
sity legislation is avery difficult and technical — " 
thing and that it can only be properly handled — 
_ by men who by virtue of long experience: ‘a0; 
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the Canent of framing * ' schemes’ of educational 
intprovemrent, The man in the street, which 
includes the lawyer and the politician, is no 
more competent to construct an University than 
he is to build a steam engine. If you want to 
build a house you must have an engineer ; if you 
want to corstruct an educational fabric you must 
have the educationist. This must be plain, for 
otherwise how can we justify the Government for 
bringing out highly qualified educationists from 
Europe at a great cost for the purpose of revising 
the system of education that prevails in Bengal ? 
Are we to brush aside the carefully considered. 
recommendations of the Commission as so many 
iworthless proposals and to treat their voluminous 
report as a scrap of paper ? 
And indeed this is exactly what has been 

} done. Two University Bills have been introduced 
‘in the Council by private members. Those Bills 
Ere a total departure from the recommen- 
‘dations of the Sadler Commission, The Government 
had evidently no objection to these Bills, for 
their introduction in the Council was effected 
by the simple process of publishing them in 
the Calcutta Gazette. 
__ . PROPOSED COMMITTEE OF _ 
Bo » The main issue to, which the. Came 
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7 itrsiiot should thave aa akin was une 
‘fortunately clouded by the introduction of inte. 


Se eant matters which had a tendency to tem- yy 


porarily prejudice the Calcutta University in the 
public eye. On the 2gth of August 1921, Babu — 
Rishindra Nath Sarkar moved the following ~ 
Resolutiorf :—“This Council recommends to the ze 
Government that with a view to determine 
what financial assistance, if any, should be given , — 
to the Calcutta University, a Committee of two % 
financial experts and two members of the ~~ 
Senate to be nominated by the Government, and 
three non-official members of the Council not 
holding any office in the University, to be. ~ 
elected by the Council, be appointed at an — 
early date to inquire into and report on the 
general working of the University, in particular 
its financial administration, and recommend ~ 
such urgent measures of reforms as may be — 
necessary.” a 
The Calcutta University was in financial — 
wiGicalty for reasons which will be ers a 
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- ;. the University and suggest a scheme of im- 
provement. 
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and shared by a large ‘body of the members 
of*the Council. It is not necessary- to inquire 


if the feeling was altogether based on_ reason, - 


or if there was not a great deal of the perso- 
nal element mixed up with it. The tone of 
Rishindra Babu's speech would seem to show 
that the indignation which was felt by his party 
was not solely caused by the alleged mismanage- 


ment of the University ; it had a very perso- 


nal note in it. 


The charges made by Rishindra Babu were 
three in number. Firstly, the post-graduate 
department in Arts has been allowed to expand 
inordinately without any reference to the Uni- 
versity income, and this was the principal 
cause of the financial trouble under which the 
body was labouring. Secondly, this inordinate 
expansion had been made at the cost of eff- 
ciency. ~ Thirdly, the accounts of the Uni- 
versity were in a great muddle and _ required 
immediate attention.” In order to put things 
right Rishindra Babu proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of two accountants, two 
members of the Senate and three non-official 
members of the Bengal Council, which would 
exattiine the academical and financial affairs oi 


. 





. At the very onion’ may we not ‘question — | 
the competency of a Committee of ‘the kind ‘f 
_ proposed by the mover, to deal with the very 
technical subject of University reform? If the 
University were suffering from the effects of in- 
ordinate expansion, the obvious remedy was to 
cut down its activities. But who ‘was to do 
this? Surely not such a Committee as 
was proposed by Rishindra Babu? It would- 
be rather interesting to watch Rishindra Babu 
sitting with his six colleagues round a table and 
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seriously consideriny what subjects should and 
what subjects should not be taught by the 
Calcutta University. The labours of the Com- 
mittee would be as instructive as a dissertation 
on the man in the moon by a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and | have no doubt ~~ 
that not a few of that august body would be : 
_willing to undertake the task. There is not a | 
single member of the Council who is compe. 
tent to speak on University reform with the | 
sole exception of Mr, Hornell, and he is de- a 
barred from being a member of the proposed — W 
Committee by the terms of the Resolution, oe 

Ido not think it is necessary to labour the 
point. For reasons which must be obvious to alk — 
but the very blind such a Resolution should never’ 2 
_ have bara seriously considered. The Minister of 
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Education opposed it, but the speech that he made 
_ might havé been a little more lucid in the reasons 
for his opposition, The Resolution was put to the © 
vote and carried :—55 members voting in its 
e favour and 41 against it. 2 


LACK OF MINISTERIAL SYMPATHY. 


| Attention was again directed to the University 
~ during the discussion of the Budget onthe rst 
“of March 1922. Inavery effective speech which 
he delivered Professor S. C. Mukerjee criticised 
the Government policy in regard to the Calcutta 
University. The University of Dacca, it was 
pointed out, whose jurisdiction Was limited 
to the town of Dacca, was to receive the large sum 
of Ks, 9 lacs, whereas the University of Calcutta, 
which served the whole of Bengai and the whole 
of Assam, and which was besides in urgent need 
of funds,was to be assisted only with the sum of 
Rs. 1,40,000, every pie of which was ear-marked 
for different purposes.- The Minister’s reply, was to 
say the least, unsympathetic. Instead of gener- 
ously recognizing the financial difficulties with 
which the Calcutta University was beset and pro- 
_ mising to relieve it at an early date, he launched _ 
_ intoa vigourous denunciation of the University — 
. ; administration, ofits policy of expansion, of its 
7 opie qpppatinen. made the remark 3 
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able statement :—“But is Professor Mukherji an eB 
that the loss is due to the effects of Nof-co-optra- b 
_ tion? Has he cared to inquire to what extent — 
the loss may not also be due to the thoughtless — 
expinsien of the University in the past ?” 


. GRANT BY COUNCIL. 


“Thoughtless expansion” is rather a strong 
expression, and it should never have been used by 
| the Minister of Education in reference to the — 
\ University policy of which he had as yeta very — 
imperfect knowlege. Subsequent revelations have _ 
* proved that the financial trouble about which the. ~ 
Minister was speaking was mainly due to causes a 
very different from the policy of expansion, which ~ 
was the subject of his complaint. The Minister 4 
of Education had more than once openly stated © 
that it was not the intention of Government aii i 
interfere in any with the academic freedom a 
of the University. Criticism of the academic ~ 
policy of the University, I submit, does constitate 
agrave interference with the academic freedom — 
of the University. The speech which the 
Minister of Education made on the occasion is t 
be regretted for it marks the beginning of <q 
\serious quarrel between the | 
niversity which has_ entailed 
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_ The taxation ol which were estimated 
to yield Rs. 140 lacs had been passed, and on the 
11th of July 1922, the Education Minister 
approached the House witha request for Rs, 2} — 
lacs on behalf of the Calcutta University. The 
debts cf that body were estimated to be some- 
where in the, neighbourhood of Rs. 54 lacs ; the 
position was extremely critical, as there was grave 
apprehension that the University might have to 
close down any moment. Ir the course of his 
address the Minister made the following state- 
ment :- “The University has also informed the 
Government that it is willing to place financial 
information before the Government. I submit 
the Jast mentioned point completely changes the 
aspect ofthe case... ... Further, there is 
another very important aspect of the question to 
which | desire to draw the attention of the House, 
mamely the auditing of the account of the 
University * * I further understand that the 
audit officers propose to ‘make certain suggestions 
about the curreut year’s accounts as well* * * 
Now first of all, the University has promiSed the 
information we want ; and in the next few days 

I shall have important information from the 
) officers of the Government, Therefore, I would 
__ appeal to the House, since they have waited so 
* long to wait a little more, I would appeal to 
bie? r o oe 
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this House to pass the grant; it is, urgent c 
and imperative that the grant should -be ~— 


passed. 

Iuspite of the vigourous opposition of some 
of the members the grant of Rs. 2§ lacs was 
made by the Council. I would ask the reader 
to notice ¢that in the speech of the Education 
Minister there was no suggestion whatever of the 
grant to the University bein a conditional one. 


There was no hint to the effect that the money > 


would only be male over if the University were 
prepared to accept certain terms and*:conditions. 
[t is very important to remember this as the 
controversy at a later stage turns upon. the 
question as to whether the grant of Rs. 24 lacs was 
a conditional one. 

The Accountant General was appointed by 
the Government to examine the accounts of the 
Calcutta University. He did his work with 
thoroughness anc made his report which con- 
tained a number of suggestions relative to the 
financial administration of the University. I 
am afraid it will not be possible for me to 
deal with the Report which contains many useful 
criticisms and suggestions, but I shall place before 
the reader the principal recommendations that he 
made. They fall under the following five heads :—, 

1. To wipe out the present deficit. 
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2. Torestore financial equilibrium and to 
sufficient surplus in hand. 

3. To prepare budget estimates in time. 

4. To prepare correct balance sheet. 

5. To amalgamate several so called funds, 


THE GRANT MADE CONDITIONAL. 


On the 23 August 1922 the Government wrote 
a letter to the Calcutta University in which 


‘they intimated that they were pepared to hand 


over the Rs, 24 Jacs granted by the Council upon 
the University giving an undertaking to abide by 
the following conditions :— 

1. No further expansion involving financial 
responsibility will be undertaken by the Uni- 
versity until the financial position shows an 
improvement, 

2. The budget should be prepared by the 
first week of May and after approval by the 
Senate be submitted to Government by the 15th 
of the month,etc. | 

3. It is desirable that Section 2 Chapter VI 


of the Regulations should be so altered as 


to make the Board of Accounts to meet once 
every three months. 
4- Abalance sheet should be prepared on 
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5. The accounts of separate funds should MS 
not be mixed up and the actuals Of recefpts 304 
. and expenditure under each fund should be: | “ 
_prepared and submitted to the Board of Accounts, — =, 
“to the Senate and tothe Government of Bengal 


every month sgon after its close. , ‘ 4 


6. TRe actuals should be prepared also ‘oe 
annually and submitted to the Senate and the "| 


Government of Bengal. a : 


7. The budget and the annual receipts soulaim 

be published and sold to the public ata encatten 
price. oe 
8 All arrears of salaries and at least half 3 

the amount of the examiners’ fees amounting © 
to Rs.1,75,:00 up to the soth June 1922 should “5 
be forthwith paid. -s 
Upon the receipt of the letter the Senate 4 
appointed a Committee to consider the con~ ~~ 
ditions to which the grant of Rs. 2$ lacs © 
was subject. The Report of the Committee 
which covers 182 printed pages contains me 
lucid account of the causes responsible for the — 
much criticised financial difficulty of the Unie 
versity. It points out that retrenchments w 
being made in every department whenever | ‘pouty 
- sible, and that most of the oe 
contained in the Government letter were a 
Be _ ey the Unveyf omm acon The 
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li ctades by mirimanting the rejection of the 

itions-proposed by Government. _ The Senate 
unanimously adopted the Report of the Com-- 
mittee. 


THREATENED DEADLOCK. 


An impagse ‘was thus reached. The Govern- 
ment could hardly he expected to withdraw the 
conditions which it had sought to impose on the 
‘University, and the latter was prepared to refuse the 
grant of Rs. 24 coupled with those conditions and 
to risk all consequences. Thus matters remained 
in an uncertain condition for some time. There 
was the additional danger to the continuance of 
the deadlock that the grant would lapse if it 
was not given effect to by the 31st of March 


192%. 


PLEADING FOR THE GRANT. 


On the 25th of January 1923 1 had the honour 
of moving a Resolution in the Council recom- 
mending “that the sum of Rs. 24 lacs voted 
for the Calcutta University by the Council be 
made over to the said University.” 

I based my contention mainly on the follow- 


ing grounds :— 


_'a.. The grant of Rs. 24 lacs made by the 


a: ~ Council was not a conditional grant and conse- 
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quently the Education Ministen was not justi- 
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fied in imposing conditions in connection wie 


it. 

' 3, This money was required and would be 
utilized for the payment of the debts of the 
University ; not a farthing cf it would be spent 
for any other purpose. These ‘ebtg had to be 
paid by Government, and to pay it with good 
grace was-the wisest policy. in this connection 
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I referred to the letter written by the Univer- * 


sity to Government dated the 14th of February 
1922 and from which the following is an ex- 
tract:—‘‘The Syndicate desire to emphasise that 
the money is not needed for new works to be 
undertaken. It is required to meet liabilities 
which have been already incurred and could 
not be avoided. It is not practicable to alter 
existing arrangements all ona sudden. To take 
one illustration; most of the appointments 
in the veaching department of the University 
were made for aterm of five years in the begin- 
ning of 1920. The University is under « legal 
obligation to pay the salaries of the gentlemen 
SO appointed for some time to come. But it is 
necessary to point out that no fresn liabilities 
are being incurred. Wherever practicable vacan- 


cies on the staff have not been filled Op; wan 


it has been found absolutely necessary mo ad 
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# vacancy a person has*been appointed for the - 
shortest -possible term and on the lowest pay 
acceptable.”’ : 

“Does this not make it clear’,I said, 
“that the University want the money for 
the purpose of paying off its debts. This 
money has got to be paid unless you decide to 
allow the University to close down. Not a 
farthing of the money will be speht on any 
~other purpose than for the payment of its just 
debts. Why do you not believe the University 
when it says that this Rs. 24 lacs is wanted for the 
purpose of meeting its deficit and not for the pur- 
pose of expansion.” 

3. The deficit was mainly due not to the 
policy of expansion but to other causes which 
could not have been foreseen and therefore could 
not have been avoided. The University has suff- 
ered a loss of about Rs. 3 lacs by reason of the 
Non-co-operation movement. The Accountant 
General in his Report said :—“One of the chief 
causes for the financial trouble is the drop in the 
receipts of the Fee Fund during 1921-22 by about 
two lacs as compared with the receipts of 1920-21 
due to circumstance over which the University had 
‘ nocontrol, The shortages, come to about Rs, 2 S 
Jacs if the progressive increase of previous years be 

+ taken into account, so tha ca capan all 
ii: , mh. 
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3 movement is sclapanettle pa a loss of three.lacs 0 ze 
- rupees to the Calcutta University.” . oy 
_ Then again in 1917 certain question papers 
leaked out which involved the University in a loss 


of Rs. 60,900. This made Rs. 3,60,000. On the 





top of this came the establishment of the Univer- 
sities of Pama, Dacca and Rangoon which meant 
a serious diminution in the income of the Cal- 
cutta University. The wisest man could never 
have foreseen that the Non-cooperation movement 
would be directed against the Calcutta University, 
or that there would be a leakage of certain 
question papers ; and so to charge the University 
with lack of foresight is, to say the least, not fair, 


APPEAL TO INDIA GOVERNMENT. 
The Calcutta University realizing the difficulty 

in which they were placed made an appeal to 
India Government. They asked the India Govern- 
ment for financial assistance, and in the alterna- 


tive if that Government were not prepared to ren- a 
der financial assistance, for permission to change __ 
certain regulations by which they would beable 
to increase the fees connected with the Matricu- 
lation and the Intermediate examinations. For re- a 





-asons which I have never been able to mc r= 
stand the Governmen of India refused their s nes 
2 pepe they ence “we shall boda 5 
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-and we shall not let you help yourself.” In these 
circumstances was it surprising that ‘there should 
have occurred a deficit of Rs. 5} lacs, -3} lacs of 
which was directly attributable to the Non-coopera- 
tion movement and the leakage of question papers. 
If the Government of 'ndia had given their sanc- 
tion for a revision of the Regulations it would not 
have been necessary today to appeal for finan- 

~ cial assistance to the Government of Bengal. 

4. The conditions imposed by Government 
in their letter of the 23rd August were as a matter 
of fact complied with by the Calcutta University. 
It had given a definite undertaking not to extend 
its activities. The budget would be prepared and 
passed intime—the delay in the former years 
having been due to the uncertainty in the condi- 
tions which made it difficult to form even an ap- 
proximate idea of the income. Elaborate rules 
had lately been adopted with reference to the 
functions of the Board of Accounts and the Govern- 
ment proposal under this head had practically been 

| accepted. In reference to the suggestion that the 
.__ accounts of separate funds should not be mixed up, 
the University was in doubt whether it should 
accept the suggestion of the Government or of 
the Accountant General—the'two being conflict- 
‘ing. But if the matter was explained to the — 
University, there could be no doubt that that — ‘ 
-¢ 
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“AsCASE OF; PRESTIGE. 


_.body would be willing to follow the course recom- or 
mended by Government. Then about the publi- 


cation of the budget the University had done some- 
thing better than what was suggested by Govern- 
ment. Tae budget was published this year in the 
Calcutta Gazette. With reference, tq the last propo- 
sal it’ might’ be stated that the teaching staff had 
been paid their salaries right up to the 31st De- 
cember 1922. 


A CASE OF PRESTIGE. 


These were the mein arguments I adduced in 
support of my Resolution. There was no answer to 
the contention that the money was required for the 
paym@@@of past debts and that no portion of it 
would be spent on schemes of expansion, The 
fact that most of the conditions proposed by 
Government had been accepted by the University 
could hardly be denied. But the Government 
prestige was at stake and my Kesolution could 
therefore not be accepted. In his speech Mr, 
Hornell invited me and others who had moved 


similar Resolutions to withdraw them suggesting 
that Government would do its utmost to arrive 
at a settlement with the University, The Educa-, 
tion Minister repeated the same assurance and — a 4 


concluded by. stating that he wouid invite Sir 


“P. C. Roy, Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Sir Ashutosh — 
a. itis 
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Chaudhuri and Sir Asutosh Mukherjee to a- 
round-table conference in order toecome to a 
settlement ih reference to the University contro- 
versy. In these circumstances we withdrew our 
Resolutions. The matter, | am glad to he able to 
say, has been, finally settled, and the sum 
of Rs. 24 dacs has been made over to the 
University. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE. 


The provincial budget of 1922-24 which was 
passed by the Councilin March 1923 contained 
a provision of Rs. 3 lacs besides the usual annual 
grant of Rs. 1,30,000 for the Calcutta University, 
No reference to the eight conditions contained in 
the Government letter of the 23rd of August was 
made by the Education Minister while making 
the demand, and we may therefore infer that the 
matter is satisfactorily settled. We _  tregaraue 
to Government for coming to the assistance of 
the Calcutta University, but may we not express 
the opinion that it would have been more 
_ Satisfactory for all parties concerned if the 
- grant of the Rs. 5 lacs had been made with a — 
good grace. i 
nM Lhe peouEaieed always happens. While ther 
Be atti wore rej at what appeared dy ae 
Be i . ataicable petslowasat of the, University comtroneers 
.. ae o 
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7 , a cloud no lord Gane man’s hand appeared on yn 
> “the horizon, The Vice-Chancellor’s term of affice 
-qwas to expire on the 4th of March” 1923, an and 7 
popular curiosity was roused with reference to the © 
mext appointment, It was generally thought that — 
Sir Asutosh Mukerjee would not be reappointed — 
by reason Of lis strong opposition to the Govern~ 
ment Bill, and the names of Messrs. B. N. Basa, | 
S. R. “Das and others were freely mentioned in ~ 
connection with the post of Vice-Chancellor. The Hi 
Convocation which was held in the third week of ~ 
»March was very largely attended. It was thought E 
that His Excellency would make an announce ~ 
ment as to the next Vice-Chancellor, and further 
that Sir Asutosh Mukerjee would have some+ 
thing to say about the pending University legisla. te 
tion, Indeed Sir Asutosh Mukerjee had some- se 
thing to say about it. His speech which lasted an % ; 
hour and three quarters was a vigorous denunciation 
of the Government policy towards the University, — 
_ He openly charged the Governor and the Ed 
tion Minister with attempting to impose official — 
control over the University with the one eS 
_. destroying the independence and the autonomy, 4 
_ the body, The University Bill was a confider oa 
_ document but the speaker sufficiently indice ws in | 
“Mature: by she geneel opinion he enpiniantim n 
and the eriticism phigh be: oma 
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two private Bills , which sacaieetic bere a remark-— 
able resemblance to the Government Bill. The re- 
constitution of the Calcutta University was nece- 
ssary but the reform should proceed along the 
lines of the Sadler recommendations which were 
framed after a most careful examination of the 
constitution and the working of the 'Uhiversity by 
a body composed of the most eminent experts ; 
it should never be undertaken by men whbd poss- 
essed no knowledge whatever of the institution 
which they were attempting to reform. 

The speech of Sir Asutosh Mukerjee was, 
received with prolonged applause, I do not desire 
toexpress my opinion on the question whether 
it was quite the right thing for the Vice Chancel- 
lor to discuss the proposed University legislation 
at a Convocation ; but it must be remembered 
that he was fighting for the independence of the 
University and he knew perfectly well that that 
was the Jast opportunity he would have of giving 
public expression to his views on a matter which was 
intimately connected with something very much 
more than the mere educational progress of Bengal. 

Sir Asutosh was not reappointed. Mr, 

- Bhupendranath Basu was appointed Vice-Chan- \ 
- .-tellor of the Calcutta University. It was avery - 
_ «good selection and the public had nothing te say. i 
SA Eeeeinst it. si 








“PRIVATE university BILLS. 
‘PRIVATE UNIVERSITY BILLS. 


_ The Council met again in July 1923. Consi- 
_ derable excitement prevailed in connection with 
the two prjvate University Bills, as also the Gov- 
ernment Bill which was awaiting the Viceroy’s 


7 sanction. Fhe Council was amenablesto Govern- 
ment interference and it was surmised that there 


~ would be very little difficulty in obtaining the assent 


~~ ofthat body to the proposed University legisla- 
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tion. But in the meanwhile difficulties arose. 
The Assam Government adopted a hostile attitude 
to these Bills and it was rumoured that the Presi- 
dent of the Calcutta University Commission 
took uo a strong attitude against the proposed 
legislation as being destructive of the recommend- 
ations of that body. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the two private University Bills 
were withdrawn and the Government Bil was not 
introduced jn the Council. There was not a word 


of explanation from the members who had in- ~ 


troduced the two private Bills as to why they 

were introducedand withdrawn and the Minister 

for Education remained mystically silent in 

reference to his own Bill. It is now known that 

_ the Government of India refused its assent peng: Fu 

r | Minister's Bill. | 
:: ‘This raised a Seeetanijons! reagan: Should 
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a Minister retain office after his ae ae: been 
| condemried by te Imperial Government? If he — 
is not allowed to carry out his programme of work — ie 
he ceases to be useful, and he shauld make room 
for another who can carry the public and a 
India Government with him. This isa question ~ 
not merely of academic interest. it has to be ~ 
answered if India isto progress along constitu- _ 
tional lines towards Swaraj. For the presening “aa 
however, the question has been shelved and not 
solved. 
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BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 4« a 
The proposed amendment of the Beng = 
Tenancy Act will not be taken up by the present 
Counci]. It is just as well that the consideration’! " 
of the important measure has been por 
The recommendations of the Committee which 
was appointed to revise the Act are unsatisfactory, a 
They please neither party. Mere patchwork will 
' not suffice; a radical change is necessary. 
India is progressing towards democracy, and it is om 
high time that the legitimate rights of the agri- 
cultural tanants should be fecognised. The — 
_. Zemindars have had their day. Let the tenants 
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_ + have a chance now. oe 
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“i ,Bietnwe 1 concindy I. think, I should add a few: 
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~ remaric with reference x the system of Dyarehy 
_ which is in operation in Bengal » and the manner 
~ in which that system has worked in the Council, 
As is well known the Executive Government 
i consists of,two parts, viz. the reserved and the 
_ transfered departments. The reserved departs 
ments are Administired by the members of the 
e Executive Council who are in no way responsible 
E for their acts to the Legislative Council ; they are = 
__ responsible together with the Governor who is at 
_ their head only to the King and Parliament. The 
_ subjects which are administrated by reserved 
2 departments are, Police, Finance, Land Revenue =~ 
and Justice. The transferred departments are 
_ under the control of three Ministers who are 
responsible for their acts to the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The Ministers are appointed by the — 
Governor and they continue in office so longas ~— 
they are able to command a majority in the 4 
_ House on important questions. They are regarded 
3 as responsible because the Council may exercise 
: control over them in three different ways, The 
Beacon! may pass a vote of censure on a refractory 

_ Minister ; it may refuse or reduce his salary ; and JE 
E May refuse or reduce the demands bor money ents 
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CONTROL OVER MINISTERS NOMINAL. 


The contro] exercisable by the Council over 


ithe Ministers is however very nominal! in practice. 
An examination ef the constitution of the Council 


will convinte any one that the Ministers can 
always command a majurity in the Council to 
support them on all important questions. The 
Council is composed of 138 members distributed 
as follows :— 


Hindus 
General Electorate oe ws 
Landholders 5 
Calcutta University i 
Bengal National Chamber 2 
Marwari Association I 
Mahajan Sava I 
Total kits we 0 
Less two Ministers 2 
54 
Nominated members (at present all non-Mahomedan 
. Labour cis ia ape 
. Depressed Classes cee ove 
, Christian Community = es 
lotal | dei 
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Health, Education, Registration, Excise, Agricul: _ 
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rc “CONTROL-OVER MINISTERS NOMINAL eu: 
e : Non-official Europeans” ‘ae + ee 10 


ES Anglo-Imdians _... cor oe She 
bE Officials Sie ays vod (ORE 
: ‘ Total ‘3 wo» 42 
| Elected Mahomedans ou — 

Less ohe Minister Me % is <9 


The Ministers have of course the support of 
the officials and they can invariably command 
the support of the non-official Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. This means 42 solid votes, 
Experience has shown that the large bulk of the 
Mahomadan members vote with Government and 
‘that the Hindu opposition is always divided, 
In these circumstances the Ministers have so far 
been able to carry every measure they have 
proposed, The absence ofa party system may 
enable a Minister to retain office so long as he 
pleases by simply siding with the stronger party — 
in the Council. This aspect of the present system — 
* of Government came into prominence during 
the discussion of the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
Sir Surendranath Bannerjea was strongly opposed — 
to the principle of communal representation by 
separate electorates. The Mahomedans wees 
strongly in its favour, and they were powectilz ce 
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3 ie by the nonsofficisl Europeans anda pa 
- of the official party. Calculations seemed to show — 





- that there wasa grave risk of the Government . 
" sustainting a defeat. Sir Surendranath in order 
eo - to avoid this contigency abandaned his opposition 
_ to the principle of, communal representation and 
-. adopted the yiew of the majority in the Council, 
/ pln England a Ministry in the circumstances 


would be compelled to resign; but in Bengal 
"| owing to the absence of the party system in 
"the Council a Minister can retain office so long 
2 ashe chooses to do so, because he can always 
_. avoid being defeated. 

A Minister discharges the duties of his 
office best when he feels that he is really a 
responsible officer. The object of the framers 
of the New Constitution undoubtedly was to 
‘provide for real responsibility, but owing partly 
ss to the defective arrangement of representation 
; in the Council and partly to the absence ofa 
well-organized opposition, the Ministers to-day 
a have become as independent of popular con- 
s trol as are the Members of the Executive Coun- 


Pon S ectaniting appears to have been arrived 
Po. between the Mahomedan and the non-official © 4 
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ss prdhadtce of ‘Hindu interests when sy are in n- 
conflict with those of the Mahomecans, “The 
policy of “divide and rule’ which Government 
attempted with qualified success in former years, 
‘may be carried out with telling effect through 
the medium .of our so called popular constitu- 
tion and*in the name of democracy unless Wo 
take adequate measures to safeguard the national — 
interests of Bengal. | : 


COUNCIL SHOULD BE NATIONAL. 


; 
‘ What these measures are I do not know, 4 
_ but one thing is certain that the Reforms will — 
= _ be a scrap of paper unless we can make our a 
Council thoroughly National. [ do not use the — 
- word in the sense in which mnon-cooperators — i 
-- and extremistis use it. By a national Council — 
I mean a representative body composed of men 
whose sole aim is to further the political and 
economic interests by constitutional means and — 
BP to promote the general welfare of Bengal, We — ; 
_ are busy to-day considering the conflicting claims 
of the Hindus and Mahomedans, and our ene gy et 4 
is being dissipated in attempting to apps 
the Government posts atengst the one 
- members of the two communities. Will 0 is 
+ sion, whatever it may be, at all sit = nt 
ving the condition of the masses in this pro- 
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vince? Will the acceptance of the principle of ° 
communal representation for which thé Mahome- 
dans in the Council are so vigorously fighting, - 
in any way better the condition of the Maho- 
medan people, except by providing a few ap- 
pointments for some of their educated brethern ? 
There is immense work that lies before the Coun- 
cil, and the body is stultifying itself by dis- 
cussing matters which are of no consequence 
to the people of Bengal whom the Council re- 
presents. Permit me a word of explanation. 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 


’ The principle of communal representation 
may be the rock destined to wreck the Reforms. 
These have been based, as everybody knows, 
in the principle familiar to the British Consti- 
tution. The main idea underlying Parliamen- 
tary Government is government by the majority. 
With all its defects which are well known to 
sthe constitutional liwyer that idea has been 
found to furnish the best form of democratic 
Government, and has been accepted by nearly 
all the civilised states: of the world. That a 
particular section of a people which is numeri- 
__ cally more powerful should be allowed to im- | 
_ pose its will upon a numerically less Seb 
q section May appear unjust and inequitable ; 
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and political science “will be grateful - for an a 
idea more equitable at the same time as effec- 
tive in its operation for the purposes of demo- 
cratic Government. But such an idea is still to — > 
be born, and we have perforce to follow the 
path of other nations and build up a constitu- | 
tion on‘’a principle which has stood the test of 
of ages * 
The majority rule has this great advantage ~ 
that it makes for the solidarity of a nation. — 
This may best be explained by an example, ‘ 
A representative in the House of Commons 4 
will generally support the views of the majority 3 
of voters in his constituency although such ig 
views may be upposed to the communal interests — 
of that body. If there are 5000 Liberals and a 
4ooo Conseivatives within his constituency he — 
will naturally carry out the wishes of the Libe- 
ral party. If the majority cf the members of | 
the House of Commons are Liberals, the admi-— 4 
nistration will be in the hands of that party. _ 
Such an arrangement of course is prejudicial to — 
the interest of the minorites, but this disadvan. — 
tage is compensated by the spirit of healthy — 
rivalry it engenders and the incentive it furhishes: ; 
to the minorities to improve their positic ; 
Twenty years ago the Labour party as such. he na 
hardly in evidence ‘4 Beitiah Pastime: le 
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of the Capitalist. Was there a demand for com- 
_munal representation on bchalf of this weaker 
party ? No. There was a great deal of spade 
pearork to be done, many insuperable difh- 
- cylties to be surmounted, and the field of effort 
- was as wide as the desert of Sahara, but the 
on at task of building upa Labour party was 
cheerfully undertaken. Look at the result to-day, 
y lat party is a power in the House of Com- 
_ mons and the formation of a Labour-ministry is 
within the region of practical politics. 
There can be no doubt that in point of 
worth and education the Mahomedan commu- 
i in Bengal is in a disadvantageous position. 
' No one can deny the justice of their claim to 
is a a share in the administration and in the 
building up of the nation ; but is the road they 
ave chosen the right one? Political solidarity 
+ a necessary element of Self-governmeut. Does 
~ communal representation make fo political soli- 
: isd arity ? The voters of Bengal have a right to 
S choose their representatives unfettered by con- 
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justice in the claim to impose a communal 


aa ice upon them? Are you en titled to tell 
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sabbui in-Itngland had serigus interests at stake, ees 
4 sharon which were strongly opposed, to those 


siderations of caste and colour. Is there any 


Hindu Apt he must not, vote for the Mabe. F 
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~medan Nas” aay simply because he is 


~Mahomedan? On what principle do yous 


Fe ‘sucha claim ? a 
i | The principle of communal representatic on 


strikes, at the very root of the majority rule rs 
and this may be best explained by an exampl 
A constituency consisting of 3009 Hindu 
and 10co Mohamedan voters sends two repres Bsc 
tives to" the Council, Those men represent tw 
different and distinct interests. In case of a 
conflict the vote of the Hindu member will | eC 
neutralized by the vote of the Mahomedan memb yw 
although the former has 4000 men two suppe rt 
him and the latter only 1000. The principle of 
communal representation may result in the 

transfer of power in the hands of a mine ity. 
It is a principle which is foreign to the Parlia-_ 
mentary system of Government, and which * 
not been successful in the countries in which 
has heen tired: Shall we be wise in 
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a SECTARIANISM. “aia 
B The political cleavage which has come i 





existence -in the Bengal Legislative connalt 
a tween. the Hindus and Mahomedans an 
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| 4 for Hindus. Are we justified at a time when 
political solidarity is essential for the success 
; of the Reforms to extend the dividing principle 
* amongst the population of Bengal? Will this 
not tend to create jealousies and rivalries as be- 
tween the two communities as it has done in the 
| : Council], thus affording a perennial source of dis- 
E r. agreement and discord? Will this not result in 
; dissipating energy in communal conflicts when 
"the whole energy of the nation is required for 
national purposes ; and indeed will this not make 
an Ireland of Bengal where two nations exist side 
by side separated by fierce religious and political 
eg hatred, and thus postpone for ever the advent of 
: Indian Swara j, 

" Dyarchy is itself a defective constitution and 
f twhen to add tothat defect there is established 


' }\to create communal divisions, one may be 
‘pardoned for entertaining misgivings with reference 
the success of the Reforms. No Legislative 


: i division between clans iad class are established 
: “enabling any two to combine in order to defeat 
the third. The policy « of “divide and rule” was 
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& eer a sh 
S Semnfliar in Bengal vk before this New Consti 
es * ‘tion came into being, and it would be i inde 
surprising if the constitutional facility which ihe 
Reforms afford were not utilized for the purpose | 
of accentuating the political division between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans. Let us take a 
| warning. «Sd long as the two communities that 
Beopte Bengal remain divided thete can be nd 
hope of real political progress, and the presence 
'—~ of the official element will be needed in the 
te Ccuncil to hold the balance even between 
the conflicting claims of the Hindus and Maho- 


medans. 
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A WEAK OPPOSITION, 


Before 1 close my remarks on the subject 
I should like to offer one suggestion which 
may possibly have a tendency to temper the 
evils of the existing system. The opposition so 
far presented in the Council against bureaucratic 
measures have lacked in strength owing to the | 
absence of organized effort. The Government 
have a party composed of officials, non-official — 
Europeans, and a miscellaneous group of aan 
bers who by instict or by inter terest. vote | 
% them. It is possible, | think, to form an o} ni- 
sation composed of independentrmihded. = “Maho 
a medans and Sais, which will be able to put, 
a) phe: -fe. Shes st ee 4 
















a far Lena conference. The opposition memb wo 
a pe nt “Council have" not been abla to 
‘ © Lo r rty owing to causes into which sk 3 
re enter ; but this is no reason -why the | 
tt Council wha will commence its sitting — q 
4 a eicicy 1924 may not begin its work by | 

Fe Per ising an effective opposition on Parliamen- 

tary lines, I recognise there are difficulties to 
3 an understanding between the Hindus and the 
es Se Mishomedans ; but those difficulties must be over- Z 
come in the cause of national advancement even 
i ¢ they to involve concessions and sacrifices. — 

ide not wish to be misunderstood. The orga: 

Ps nisec opposition to which I refer is pres 

for the purpose of carrying out an ¢ 

| oni policy the adoption of which to my mind 
‘would be suicidal—but with the object of « = 

+ fore ing those demands which may be consider ed i 
Sand legitimate. It is not po thin 
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+ describes a Sir Surendranath Banerjéa as ind - ‘i 
- tion building departments. These are Tyee = 
' mected with national welfare, and an improved — 
E __ organisation and working of these departments . 
would mean an improvement in the condition Bs 
3 of the people. We have to confess with regret — 
_ that during the last three years conditions in the ; 
~ rural areas have been very much the same as what * 
“a = they were in pre-reform days. There is not. = ns 
a thing that we ¢an point to and say, “Ah! this = 
is what our Ministers have done and it would Bk 
_ never have been done by a bureaucratic Govern- ES 
ment.” The rate of mortality is as heavy to- | 
z aay as it was three years ago ; ; medical — . 
_ assistance in the rural areas are just as ee E 
— ineffective ; the ravages of maiaria are j 
_ potently destructive and wide spread ; 
anitation problem is as far off from solution a 
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| frie Lo arene feito, 
santana hat th e Ministe ; 
| a scheme for the spree Dot oxiariiad aca i 
iin Bengal. The dry districts of the prod 
‘~ 4 nce are still dry. No Teac, so far ac I know, 2 2 
as been made ¢ither to acquire local information — 
with nce to the grave scarcity of drinking — 
water in areas or to tackle the problem. We = 
enc Ruhaally two crores of rupees on the police, 
at’ we cannot spend a lacand a half for works 
2 connection with the Subhankari Channel 
_ Scheme in Bankura which would help to bring — 
~ 80,090 bighas of land into cultivation and would — 3 
& ever dispel the ever immin danger of 
- famine, besides to some extent 2. the drink- 
be tte water problem. There has been no improvers 
om nent in the agriculture of the province. A number — 
| of agricultural farms of doubtful utility have ie 
Boies but no attempt, so far as I enna 
oe er n made to tackle the whole probelm serio 
with a view to effecting an improvement int 
fal conditions. tie 
ese are some of the criticisms that may 
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a © A stroag national party is \necessari” ‘in te 
4 Cc ouncil in order to make popular demands effe ei 
a tive Adon must insist upon a more generous ; 
a “allo ment of funds to the transferred departments ; 
_ they must insist upon the Ministers framing sche: t: 
_ mes of national improvement ; they must insey 
upon their being carried out, The New Ce astitu= a 
tion is far more costly than the old one, and tt ee 
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ei increase in the expenditure can only be justified — 
» by a proportionate increase in the welthalnal a 
" ee 3 = people. The transferred departments | lps ‘{ 
| be better organized, and better worked ; and it ne 
e duty of the representatives of the people to 
6 that this is done, The success of the Refor a as, 
asI pet before, means the success. ofthe ¢ a a 
| 7 + if these are worked : n ficient | 
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"official ‘life can be thot ag familiar with ne 
* administrative machinery’ which controls the — 
| i of the teeming millions Within the province, — . 
Further the local knowledge, which a Civilian — 
brings to his work is denied to the* Minister. 
es The urgent needs and grievances of the people a i 
Sg in each district with which the District-Officer oF 
. is well acquainted can only be brought to the 
“knowledge of the Ministers through a very cir-— k 
-eaitous course which takes away much of the » 
‘local colouring and the details necessary for a : 
_ _ proper appreciation of the true situation. Further 
_ more, the Ministers are in a large measure depen- “es 
i dent upon their Secretaries—who are Civilians—, 
for information and advice, and it is cherefionl ’ 
“not surprising that some of their measures reveal a 
- unmistakable traces of bureaucratic mentality. {[t— ia 
SB is diffcolt for a Minister to go against the con- — 
oe sidered opinion of his Secretary in a matter in 
és which the latter claims personal knowledge ante fe 
cperience, and he is generally led in sucha case 
a = ‘adopt suggestions, which he would have dis- 
| oe a to himself. a 
ie “oe | ont x 
Bate ss pee, COMMITTEES, 
aN Sang TSE bi Ce 
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owteha of the édansferted Gecereacits ca oo 
fast three years. The framers of the New Con- — 

_ stitution had however realised these difficulties — 
r “and with’ the object of minimising them nen 
' had suggested the appointment of Councit Secre- e' 

, taries and Standing Committees in confection with a 

the differeat portfolios, There are eleven Se 

EGormsmittees, —each Committee composed of four — 
. “+ men elected from amongst the non-official mem- 

bers of the Council attached to eleven departments 
4 of administration, and their function appears ta 
be of an advisory nature on matters of policy. — Bs 
I was myself a member of the Standing Com. — 
_ mittee for Education and I can, therefore, speak 2 
on the working of that Committee from person 2 
, knowledge. I am of opinion that the servi- 
of the Standing Committees are not suffi- a 
siently utilised, and that the scope “of their te 
nctions should be enlarged so as to 
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odin to which they are attached, 
c would result in a double benefit. The ti 2 
pecoetved by these Committees would’ condy ce 
ato i Sromter efficiency in the work. phe Cam 1 

cil, and further it would prove of | 
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“Sol to eee might rtments.’ 








be, Pe. =" i o ot c saat 
for eC see my a5: ng Comm ME i a tke ly a 


"advice ‘they give is not generally of enich 

Be be iinet is not based ‘on a detailed kno z 
aia! dge of facts relating to the subjects on hi sh 
. ‘their advice is sought. These Commiittees pr — 


| no right to hawe access to the files gnd 
~ q _ documents of the departments to “Which — 
are attached. They have no means of 
id ‘ing a detailed knowledge of the wockdeget 
oe their departments by reference to the offici at 
papers connected with them. I entered tt e 
be _ Standing Committee for Education with a real 
E desire of making myself thoroughly acquz = 
with the working of that department, in order 
to be of some assistance to the Educ: aa 
i a: Minister; but I found that the rules ti e 4 
_ Government had framed precluded me from 
quiring any knowledge whatsoever of the manr —— 
in which the educational system in Bengal” 
was worked. Needless to say, that I came | 
of that Committee no wiser than I was 03 
BS Soa : e when I entered it. Se 
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epee and knowledge that the fe 
{the New Constitution proposed the Sta sie 
‘They could neyer, have conte bs 
plated that these Committees would be mer 
formal bodies summoned once a month to ¢ 
the opinion on things they knew nothin, 
_. about. The Minister has to rely upon his § 


¥ mitary, who is always a Civilian, for inform atic 
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ult 


Brand advice, Could he not have; derived con os 


a able assistance in this direction from his Star ‘and- 
4 ing Committee if its members had been pro- 
| _ perly trained in the working of his depa = ren 
' The official Secretary is a temporary make “shi . 
2 BY What is to happen after he goes ? 
'. With a view to remedying this state 
"things I sent in the following praiiites.2. Aphis 
Council recommends to the Government # Shee ! 
— opp for the more efficient workit Bes 
= _ the Standing Committees be providedby p _ ; 
z the members thereof to have | $ to all 
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SOMME Ghctuticon that Y thw madd ix represen 
- tithe Standing Committees apply mutatis mutandis. “G 
to the Council Secretary. The Montague-Chelms- f: 
‘ia toed Report recommends the appointment of a ~ 
th ~ Council Secretary from amongst the elected — 
re members. of the’ Council for each depaetfnent of — 
_* the administration. The object was obviously to — 
) > train up a certain number of persons in the duties — 
~~ of Secretaryship and to familiarise them with the 
working of the different departments in view 
of the prospective change in the Constitution — 
Providing fcr complete provincial autonomy. — 
‘s en element in the Council was neces- — 
y _ Sary so Jong as Dyarchy continued, after which the 
a entire administration would be transferred to 
_ Ministers who would be required to carry on the : 
3 ~ Council work with the assistance of the Council — 
} Secretaries Three years have elapsed and no 
Council Secretary has yet been appointed, The 
Ministers have not yet cared to explain their 
i: “reasons for flouting the recommendation of the — 
' lebapaag of the New Constitution, and they are not | 
7 oe to explain them unless strongly pressed, © “s 
: Ls stringeecy is no reason whatever, for — 
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NO MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME, a 


The transferred departments can never be 
efficiently run, without the caoperation and as- 
_ sistanc®*ef the non-official members of the Counce I. « 
There is the Standing Committée; there are 
men williig to act as Council Secretaries without 
remuneration ; they can be had for the mere — 
asking ; but the Ministers will not have them 5 
they will not take these men into their confidence’; 5 
they will continue to carry on the administration 
' with the assistance of one man,—their off is 
Secretary who is a Civilian, And they call them= 
\ selves popular Ministers. Much of the inefficiency _ 
of the transferred departments is due to the spirit 
of exclusiveness. True there was financial trite 
gency. But is that any reason why there is” 
_ today no schemes of improvement, no progra ne 
aise the welfare of the people. The anti-n alarial 
scheme which Sri Surendranath Banerjea is so opin nd | 
‘| f talking about is as delusive as the morning mi ic | 
‘anc Tam not sure ist toe hee ims pers 
know me eee about it. digs 2e 
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en ° fii i oie Ke tee 
cati "programme — vel the Bacat 7 
_Aicltar and Andustees are. subject 
ch are talked about every day, but the taci cum 
inister in charge of these departments st 
c dis nyst*rious, 


me » next Council must tackle these prot % 
ah It a ae’ insist on a little less of exclusiveailll - 
‘and a little more of confidence on the partis {a 
te i cliabed ; it must see that the St ing 
ie pectlttees perform the function for nich i 
> created ; it must compel the apbolatel 
* Council Secretaries ; and above all it mit) ” 
ade for the allotment of sufficient funds for th be 


‘' Pi 
ra ferred departments and see that they a 


Sa oper: applies: These departments are bing 


'. an 


tyes 


vas ec "it present as the following figures \ 

early show. Out of a total expenditure of Rs 
93,6500 extimatd in the Budget “en es 
he allotments to the transferred departments 


= 





of coseation they do. nt contig 
«the welh being of the people ; the other departmen 


— 
: =: are only assisted with Rs. 2,194 ee ; 
r # a) total es NO of Ra 8,93,6 Se. 


hs aeet on works of national weltaen: This st 
pce things ought not to be allowed to co tin 
What happens today is this: there is ar zu 
fe scramble for the money at the time | 
_ preparation of the budget each year as 
- the members of the Executive Council 0 
one side and the Ministers on the other 


wy Mrskurally enough the former are invariably. 


_ to get the lion’s share of the spoils, i ™ 


E On the 25th November Mr. Sure a a 
’ Mullick moved the following resolution ;—“ 
~ Council i a to the Government th 
least # per cent of the total r renues of _ 
> be allotted for elie: spent by 
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E} shai sie aah Cth sage nae) (Ok sate isp 
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seg a “division, , but. Genet have so. at, 
en unable ie! give effect to it. The next — 


“Goon should insist that a’ proper share of the i 
provincial income should be handed over to the = 
z ‘aah i itoieod departments, and further that ‘the latter” 4 
pamontd be provided with a separate ‘purse, 30 that a 
-soLaeanpeeebie in connection with these depart- — 
ment: 3 might not in future be subject to revision a 
a. D 65 the Finance Department as is the case to day, Ms 
OE We pay our Ministers handsomely and we « 
fe xpect them to be worthy of their salary. The ~ 
| Bs ‘overnor appoints them. They should be men — 

of unquestioned ability and honesty in whom E 
a the people have confidence, men, who possess Es 
the imagination to conceive programmes of — 
Be petonel improvement and the strength of charac. 
te to carry them out, The Council while assis-_ 
to ng them with adequate funds should keepa _ 
vigilant eye on the work of the transferred 7 
_ departments. It ‘should insist upon the public- 
ae ion of the ministerial programmes every three 
_ year , and see that they are properly cred ; 
aR: egchag the last three years the transfer ~ 
F have been run in an automatic way 5 
hare ee Hewes: to Sohartiee na oe be 
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ration of the conditions dk oe people, — 
OUR NATIONAL FUTURE. ; o 


I have beeh harping on this*topic for so 
time because I honestly feel that *the ature 
% re ess Of our national life is closely ass pie | 
sd with the success of the Reforms, Thee 
a feeling of deep discontent throughout | 
= try. Its root cause is chiefly cone 
not political. There is an ever growing — 
“a _ ciousness that the material evils which 
_ the people are the result of the supreme i 
ference and callousness on the part of 1 v 
who have the power to improve their conditi cae 
_ This feeling found expression in the Nor " - 
_ Operation movement. It was the outcome. : 
F fecling of sheer despair. It. was theffirst po 
warning that the people of India were willin 
to adopt revolutionary methods for the redress” 
ae pate eleven, sod 3 ee witht 
~ conf idence that thei will pes.j* bins 





autonomy pe making. them realise t 

ive a aa in the irene ax. : 

be y can through constitutional channels — “a 

ni mprovement, im their canifedlst cocciaieae and 
h at the moalding of their future destiny wad 
Chie ~measure in their own hands, Ir eat” 

tf s within our power to stave off unte wil ie 


4" 


s by working the New Constitution i in t h o 
sp in which it was meant to be worked, z ind 
oa we shall be failing in our duty to ned 
- selves and those whom we represent if weneg- 
lected to exert our uttermost in bringing home = 
“aoa the benefits associated with the k eforms, 
e —~ path is that of Revolution, and ¢ od 

d that our people should be driven to it. = 

ll come as sure as i sun will a 
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diet the New Constitution doses 
y benefit to aie ‘Suck: an event 


= for epee Goremment 





ent I have discussed the ps fear | 
culties i of the Government in order th 
reade r might clearly appreciate the _ canta 
our inability to effectively press for m a re 
if public’ benefit and utility. We have not be 7 
le to do much, but we may claim to. 
the assistance and co-o nits * 


alaced the Government in a position w 


nable it with 
f the next Council to undertake succe 
material amelioration © 


a sures for the 
al of rural Bengal, Some “s 
- work in this direction has been 
ey deal more remains to be done, T 
of f national advancement has to be 
t of hard and continuous labour involv 
ale self-sacrifice and | ( sional ee 
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va S§ one of pure Bektuction: Its” 
the | ralysis of British! administration, 
Me patton of British authority in India. Such 
’ a result if: attained would not have given 
Sebel ; it would have been. followed bya 
cal chags throughout the length and breadth — 
ot Hi dustan. 5 
teas is our goal? It is autonomous Gove ms Rs: 
nent based upon principles of British Democracy, ~ 
ry We have today in Bengal control over only a 
ia ortion of the administration, There is no reason — 
y control over the entire administration should. 4 


cg ot be transferred to us in the course of the next 

te oat he fifteen years, The British Parliament is com-— 4 

ed d to the policy of “ the gradual development — es: 
if-gove: ‘ning institutions with a view to the — 


=e 


om progressive realization of responsible Government 
an i ti a \ india.” and itis for us to prove dorian as 
h teas. yeafs our capacity to oe our 

) aff ‘irs without the assistance of the — ae 

it in the constitution. Tia soci Hak ti 
befor re sa dificult and an ardous one, but wee 





“Cor aul And these were free 1 ink nes 
with b the arto Government, and ina large m 
politically unified. Experience of Ifis i: re ‘a 
i no rt n cur period of struggle, our sin r 
probation ; but not until have we settled aa 
acti Faiterences and developed a nationhoc dc P 

ne hope to attain Swaraj. It will not ben al 

to have a revolution for the establishme at 
ypular Government ; this will come —— c 


sae 


= » soon: ‘as a political unity is established. a 
- the various races that people India, z 
- prepare to undertake the very responsible d du 


ee of | administration. {t is not the Bri over | 


Me es A 
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- ment that is standing between India a 


— sald 
it is ourselves. 5 . ’ > iP is 
= . on Lie A 
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Ate necessary padiod of ea 5 ‘ 3) 
‘ney Eevowt are idealism which had been rampant 
> country when the Non-cooperation move- Va 
nt was at its"height will be poor substitutes for 
control and self-discipline, the sense 
ional unity and solidarity, the cndalesinaen 
sand mastery of principles without which 
> Parliamentary Government is ioppssibiaea 
ack history and you will find that spasmodic — 
s, however heroic, have always proved futile al ; 
z about a peaceful constitutional develop- mS? 


a 
ur 


| What is wanted for our uplift is wel 

ained and laborious action, That means time. — 

But fark action has got an edifying influence, 

. Tt is pa of the political education of the people, q 

‘a necessery corollary it follows that the minds a. 

<9 of people must be cleared of the delusion that the — ; 


a 
oe 


es Jon-c coo HET= tion movement bas instilled in 
ass namely, that ‘of winning Swaraj by a policy of ; 
‘% at itior mn or destruction. Further, instead of. bein es 
se ve = 
= Rag! 

=i aa ah on ait lop a 

“outlook ais SPE. 
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nS << pibais es tc ee ne ‘ i . ; 
= utilised >" LIK us on to the a ttair mer 

E goal. It must be brought home bret 
ES 


further powers are to be conceded” to us | Ot ae 


i” 


British Parliament, which is, after all the Bae 
arbiter of our destinies, they must resis: as t 
result of the advance in the political tr: ng 
our countrymen. It is to the task of adie ng 
the electorates, therefore, that the country must 
address itself, This also requires time, vi bee : 
measure of their advance will certainly be a f 
. in the political progress of India. We may 3 
do well in bearing in mind that it is a fixed ft 
almost a second nature, with the English p br 
to move slow. That is why there has t 
ordered progress in the English constitution wh ee 
as constitutions on the Continent have ¥ bee 
through the throes of Revolutions and | 
_ them barring France are now in a state ¢ 
F Our political destinies are closely lin “dee a 
» those of Great Britain and our advance i 
p conlormity with British habits, be at a pa * a 
t seem to some puke | gS - otherw: 
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a A d our - progress 2 eps aa pees, 
ae ‘akg a seotion of the ected | 





wig move with caution pe — 
coke use the Reforms as a lever for our - 
€ advance. We must equip ourselves for 
of complete Self-government. We must, — 
or c say, harness the spirit of freedom, so | 
“8 , instead. of allowing it to evaporate in trump- 

ry causes or temporary ebullitions of feeling, — 
¢ diferent sections of our countrymen by work- — 

na ha of true comradeship and actuated ‘a 2 
n aim and animated by the same patrio- — 
, may march in measured steps towards a 
ie and work out the pies salvation ef 
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